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INTRODUCTION. 


THESE myths were secured in 1918 at North Fork, Madera county, 
California, as part of the field operations of the University of California 
Department of Anthropology. The narrators all belonged to the 
dialectic group of the Plateau Shoshoneans known as the Western 
Mono. This group dwells on the western slope of the Sierra Nevada 
in Madera, Fresno, and Tulare counties. The informants had dwelt 
all their lives in Madera county, and consequently their tales should 
be taken as representative of that region only. The narrators are 
Mrs. Molly Kinsman Pimona and Mrs. George Teaford, half caste 
women; Singing Jack, an old shaman; Chipo, an old man; and Daniel 
Harris, a young man. 

A brief characterization of the myths and tales presented in the 
following pages will perhaps prove useful to students utilizing the 
paper. As is usual in central California, many of the characters are 
animal in name and largely in attributes; although frequently both 
the human and animal aspects of a single character make their ap- 
pearance in one and the same story. As a whole the collection of 
tales deals with trivial matters and there are no migration legends. 
Only tales 1 and 2 are cosmogonical and tell of the appearance of the 
world from beneath the primeval waters through the agency of diving 
birds. Myth 3 attributes the flooding of the world to Condor and 
Ground Squirrel, not through any desire to punish the inhabitants 
of the world, but rather through Condor’s insatiable appetite. The 
bewitching of the sun by Meadowlark (tale 4) does not refer to the 
securing of light for the world or the retarding of the sun’s movement, 
but simply tells of the futile attempt of Meadowlark woman to entice 
Sun from his wife, of the witchcraft practised by the scorned woman, 
and of Sun’s revenge. 

Stories 5 to 8 deal with the depredations of anthropophagous ghosts 
and walking skeletons and with the adventures of ceftain quick- 
witted mortals who elude them. Haininu and Baumegwesu, of stories 
9 to II, are the only named, undoubtedly human characters appearing 
in the entire collection. Haininu plays the rdle of a benefactor of 
humanity. By slaying the adult winds, bears, and rattlesnakes, 
he benefits mankind, for the descendants of these monsters lack the 
enormous strength of those whom he slew. The tale of Orpheus and 
Eurydice is suggested by story 12. 

Coyote enters into many of the Mono tales, usually playing a most 
ignoble part. More than one of the tales hinges on the incestuous 
impulses of Coyote. Invariably he comes to grief and ridicule in 
whatever he attempts. Stories 13 to 17, and 20, deal especially with 
Coyote, though he appears also in several other tales. 
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A characteristic central Californian hero appears in"many’ of the 
stories and especially in numbers 18, 19, 21, 22, and 25. This hero 
is Prairie Falcon, who displays the same dash and fearlessness with 
which he is endowed by other central Californian groups. The 
widespread tale of Bear and the Fawns appears in the usual central 
Californian garb in tale 23 though the connection with thunder is 
omitted. A narrow localization appears in tale 24 concerning the 
water snakes, the scene of which seems to be the canyon of the San 
Joaquin river. Tales 25 to 34 are all brief and deal largely with the 
matrimonial affairs of various animal and plant characters. One of 
them, number 29, tells of the metamorphosis of Gull into Dove, while 
an earlier tale (number 4) explains the origin of the red feet of doves. 
On the whole, however, the explanatory element in the stories is 
largely lacking. 


COMPARISON WITH MYTHS OF NEIGHBORING TRIBES. 


The geographic position of the Western Mono on the western slope 
of the lofty Sierra Nevada mountains, coupled with their close lin- 
guistic relationship to the far-flung groups of Plateau Shoshoneans of 
the Great Basin, seems to make it apparent that these people are in- 
truders who have pushed their way through the passes of the high 
Sierra and flowed down the western slopes, perhaps displacing or min- 
gling with an earlier population. Although linguistically hardly 
distinguishable from their eastern congeners across the mountains, 
the Western Mono seem to have adopted in some measure the culture 
of their Yokuts and Miwok neighbors of the western watershed of the 
Sierra. This impression has yet to be verified by closer study. How- 
ever, in the matter of social organization on a moiety basis, there seems 
to be no reasonable doubt but that these people have adopted a feature 
of central Californian culture.! 

Unfortunately no myths are available from the Eastern Mono for 
comparison with those of the Western Mono. Their absence is in a 
measure offset, however, by Dr. R. H. Lowie’s unpublished collection 
of myths from the neighbors of the Eastern Mono, namely the Paviotso, 
or Northern Paiute, of the Pyramid Lake and Fallon regions, Nevada; 
also by the collection of Northern Paiute (Paviotso) texts gathered 
by the late Dr. W. L. Marsden of Burns, Oregon, from the Northern 
Paiute of Harney valley, central Oregon.? Moreover, the collection 
of thirty-nine Northern Shoshone tales included by Dr. Robert H. 
Lowie in his paper on that people constitutes excellent comparative 
material. 

! See map in writer’s Clans and Moieties in Southern California, Univ. Calif. Publ. 
Am. Arch. Ethn., XIV, opposite page 215, 1918. 

2 Five of Dr. Marsden’s texts are to be published under the editorship of Professor 
A. L. Kroeber. 

3 The Northern Shoshone, Anthr. Papers Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., II, 233-302, 1909. 
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Comparison of Western Mono tales with those of neighboring Yokuts 
and Miwok groups is made possible by the papers of Professor A. L. 
Kroeber, Dr. C. Hart Merriam, Dr. S. A. Barrett, and the writer, 
together with other more scattered materials.! 

The tales contained in the present collection exhibit traits entirely 
in consonance with the anomalous position of the Western Mono. 
Certain features such as the prominence of Coyote, the great wealth 
of animal characters, the weak development of cosmogonic myths, 
the absence of migration legends, the prevalence of giant stories, the 
references to mouthless people, the bear and fawn story, and the roc 
or condor stories unite the Western Mono tales not only with those 
of the Miwok and Yokuts, but also with those of the Plateau Sho- 
shoneans of the Great Basin. 

The principal parallels between the Paviotso tales of Pyramid Lake 
and Fallon on the one hand and the Western Mono tales on the other 
hand lie in the following incidents: 

(1) The origin of the tribes of mankind though the marriage of a 
woman, who was pursued by a cannibal, to one of her benefactors, 
apparently human. In the Mono tale she marries Eagle (see story 
number 7, Walking Skeleton). 

(2) The contest of Chicken-hawk (tukiwina) and Centipede closely 
recalls that of the Mono Prairie Falcon and Meadowlark. Centipede, 
like Meadowlark, throws vanquished opponents into a fire. Chicken- 
hawk’s son avenges his father, who had been overcome by Centipede. 
He buries the preserved eyeballs of his father’s tribe in damp ground 
and thus revives the people. In the Mono parallel, skins take the 
place of eye balls. 

Western Mono and Northern Shoshone tales also have a number of 
episodes in common. The act of reviving a dead person by beating 
him and the statement of the revived person that he was only sleeping 
occurs in both. The similarity of the tales of Coyote’s ircest with his 
daughters in striking. The exploits of the Shoshone Weasel brothers 
recall the adventures of the Mono brothers Haininu and Baumegwesu, 
especially in the episode of the swinging contest with bears. The 
concept of water babies or water imps, who are malevolent sprites, 
is common to all three Shoshonean groups, Western Mono, Paviotso 
of central Oregon, and Northern Shoshone, but apparently lacking in 
the typical central Californian groups. Mrs. Ruth Fulton Benedict 
has found it among the Shoshonean Serrano of southern California. 

1 A. L. Kroeber, Indian Myths of South Central California, Univ. Calif. Publ. Am. 
Arch. Ethn., IV, 167-250, 1907; C. Hart Merriam, The Dawn of the World: Myths and 
Weird Tales told by the Mewan Indians of California, A. H. Clark Co., 1910, Cleveland, 
O.; Edward Winslow Gifford, Miwok Myths, Univ. Calif. Publ. Am. Arch. Ethn., XI, 
283-338, 1917; S. A. Barrett, Myths of the Southern Sierra Miwok, Univ. Calif. Publ. 
Am. Arch. Ethn., XVI, 1-28, 1919. 
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In spite of the above Shoshonean affinities, the Western Mono 
tales have a distinctive central Californian flavor which is per- 
haps not easy to isolate but is none the less apparent. The all- 
pervading animal characters are doubtless one aspect of it. A number 
of characters and tales, moreover, have their counterparts among the 
neighboring Yokuts and Miwok. Notable cases are the prevalence 
of the Prairie Falcon as a semi-heroic figure, the occurrence of the 
Orpheus and Eurydice incident, the diving for earth in the creation 
story, and the rivalry between plains people and hill people. 

In conclusion, then, it is apparent that the Western Mono in their 
mythology have yielded in large measure to the acculturating in- 
fluences of their Miwok and Yokuts neighbors, and yet at the same 
time retained certain distinctive Plateau Shoshonean traits. It 
should be borne in mind, however, that underlying these few traits, 
which may be isolated as either Plateau Shoshonean or central Cali- 
fornian, is a broad basis of myth incidents and characters common 
to the Great Basin and to California. 


I. THE MAKING OF THE WORLD.! 


The world was made by Prairie Falcon (yayu), Crow, and Coyote 
impounding the waters in the east and allowing this world to appear. 
The valleys were washed out by the water. Prairie Falcon, Crow, 
and Coyote made the creeks. These three are in the east now, watch- 
ing the dam that they made, to see that it does not break and the 
impounded waters destroy the world. 


2. THE MAKING OF THE WORLD.” 


In the beginning, Prairie Falcon, and Crow were sitting on a log 
which projected above the waters that covered the world. They asked 
Duck of what number he had dreamed, and he replied, “‘Two.”’ Prairie 
Falcon assigned him the number three, and instructed him to dive 
into the water and bring up some sand from the bottom. Duck 
dived to get the sand, but, before he reached the bottom, the three 
days allotted him expired. He awoke from his dream, died as a 
result, and floated to the surface. Prairie Falcon, however, brought 
him back to life and asked him what the trouble was. Duck replied 
that he had come out of his dream and had consequently died and 
floated to the top. 

Prairie Falcon now asked Coot of what number he had dreamed. 
Coot replied, ‘“‘Four.’’ Then Prairie Falcon assigned him two and 
ordered him to dive for sand. Before Coot had reached the bottom, 
however, the two days had elapsed and he came out of hisdream. He, 


1 Told in English by Mrs. Molly Kinsman Pimona. 
* Told in English by Mrs. Molly Kinsman Pimona. 
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too, died in consequence, and his body floated to the surface of the 
waters. Prairie Falcon espied the corpse, recovered it, and resus- 
citated Coot. He inquired of Coot what had been his difficulty. Coot 
replied that he had passed out of his dream. 

Grebe was the next individual whom Prairie Falcon interrogated as 
to the number he had dreamed of. Grebe replied that he had dreamed 
of five. Prairie Falcon arbitrarily assigned him four as the number 
of days which he should take in securing sand from beneath the waters. 
Prairie Falcon then ordered him to dive. Grebe was successful and 
secured sand in each hand, having gone clear to the bottom of the 
waters. As he was returning to the surface, he passed out of his 
dream state, died, and floated to the surface. Prairie Falcon resusci- 
tated him and inquired if he had secured any sand. Grebe replied 
that he had and Prairie Falcon inquired what he had done with it. 
Grebe explained that it had all slipped from his grasp when he died. 
Prairie Falcon and Crow both laughed at him and said that they did 
not believe it. Then they examined his hands and found sand under 
the finger nails of both. They took that sand and threw it in every 
direction. That is what made the world. 


3. THE FLOOD.! 


Condor (niiyot) made a spring. Then he went about capturing 
people and bringing them to his spring. There he beheaded them and 
allowed their blood to run into the water. Every time he left his house, 
he returned with a victim, whom he took to the spring and beheaded. 
So many were his victims that the spring was nearly full of blood up 
to its rim. 

He built a fire under the spring, so that the blood would boil over 
the rim and flood out his neighbors. Then he allowed the fire to die 
and undertook another project whereby he might flood people from 
their homes. He dug a ditch from his spring to Ground Squirrel’s 
hole. Thereby he flooded Ground Squirrel’s home. Three or four 
ground squirrels came forth, one of which he caught and carried to the 
spring for slaughter. 

Condor was thirsty. He laid Ground Squirrel beside the spring, 
while he himself took a drink. As Condor drank, the bloody water 
came gushing up and flowed in all directions. Condor’s daughter 
urged Ground Squirrel to slay her father by decapitating him with a 
piece of sword grass. She said, “If you do not kill him, he is going 
to flood out everybody.’”’ Then Ground Squirrel cut off Condor’s 
head. When he did so, the water rushed forth in every direction, 
killing all the inhabitants of the world. In some places, where the 
water stood long, red clay formed. 


1 Told in English by Mrs. Molly Kinsman Pimona. 
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4. THE BEWITCHING OF SUN.! 


Sun, the son of old Coyote, went hunting, while Sun’s wife, Mourning 
Dove, went to gather black seeds for their food. Meanwhile, a young 
woman, named Meadowlark, entered Sun’s home, for she wanted to 
marry Sun. Finding the offspring of Sun and Mourning Dove in the 
house, she cast them out on the ground in the broiling sun. That is 
why doves now have red feet. After a time Mourning Dove returned 
from her seed-gathering and took her children into the house. It was 
then that she perceived Meadowlark sitting there and she wondered 
why Meadowlark had intruded. 

In due time Sun returned. When he came in sight, he was very 
bright. Meadowlark tried to look at him, but could not, because of 
the glare. Sun just stood and looked at her, but refused to be enticed 
by her advances. This made Meadowlark furious, so she returned 
to her mother’s house and proceeded to bewitch Sun. She informed 
her mother that Sun would have nothing to do with her. 

Sun became very ill, because of the witchcraft that had been prac- 
tised against him. He lay sick in his home and Meadowlark boasted 
of her witchcraft to her mother. Sun was nearing the point of death, 
so a doctor was sent for, Nuthatch (kabikabina) answering the call. 
Hummingbird (piskutu) was also called and it was he who cured Sun. 
When Sun had fully recovered, he told his wife that he was going to 
Meadowlark’s house, and that he would pretend to marry her, in 
order that he might obtain revenge for the sickness she had brought 
upon him. 

Accordingly, he went to Meadowlark’s place and built a house there. 
It was very tight, covered with pine needles glued together with pitch, 
so that it would burn quickly. Sun took care to make the doorway 
small and difficult to pass through. When Meadowlark and her 
mother were sound asleep in the new house, he set fire to it and went 
out. Meadowlark, nevertheless, outwitted Sun, for she caused rain 
to fall which extinguished the fire, but not until she was badly burned. 


5. THE STORY OF A GIRL GHOST.” 


The people in the camp were singing. The girl ghost heard them 
and set out for their camp. She came from Tiibau (the San Joaquin 
River) and carried a large burden basket. From her home down on 
the river she started towards the mountains, intending to cross them. 
She visited various camps during the night, carrying her burden basket, 
in which she put victims whom she collected. She was in the habit 
of picking up children who played out of doors after dark, and throwing 

1 Told in English by Mrs. Molly Kinsman Pimona. 

2 Told in Mono into a graphophone by Chipo, an old man. Translated by Mrs. 


George Teaford from Univ. Calif. Mus. Anthr. graphophone records 2173-2181. 
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them into her basket. Having kidnapped the children of one camp, 
she proceeded to neighboring camps. She would keep visiting camps 
until her basket was full of small boys. Then she would start for 
home with her load. 

One evening a boy who was thrown into the basket laid hold of the 
limb of a tree under which the girl ghost was passing. The girl ghost 
stopped abruptly, saying, “‘What is the matter with my load?” She 
shook the basket and took it off of her back, leaning it against a rock, 
Then she sang, 


’ 


“‘T have lost one of my boys. I have lost one of my boys.’ 


After the girl ghost had visited the camp where the people were 
singing and had kidnapped the small boys, the people remonstrated 
with one another in the following fashion. “I told you never to sing. 
I told you not to sing. Your singing is the cause of the coming of the 
girl ghost to our village. You see we have lost all of our boys. I 
told you that there were sharp bone awls in that big basket. That 
girl ghost is dangerous, with that basket full of sharp bone awls. 
The boys thrown into the basket were usually impaled on the awls. 

The girl ghost, seeking the escaped boy, came to a camp in the night 
and said, ‘“‘Give me that boy who escaped, for I know he came to this 
camp.” “‘We do not know anything about him,” protested the 
people. ‘This is the way I sing for you people,” said the ghost, as she 
sang: 


“That is the way I captured your boys. I have them all impaled.’’ 


“Ghost, you are never going to come here again,’’ declared the Tcipo 
Bird, “for we are going to put our children in the house before sun- 
down hereafter.’’—‘“‘I advise you people to take care of your children 
henceforth,’’ retorted the ghost. Then the Tcipo Bird sang, “I am 
starting to cross the mountains to Sakwadu.”’ [There the bird became 
Battle Mountain, a place in Inyo County. 

Upon arriving at Sakwadu, the Tcipo Bird said, ‘‘Ghost, you shall 
never come this far. You may travel over the plains and sneak around 
at night, but you shall never come to this locality. When I sleep, 
’ Then to the people, 
Tcipo Bird said, ‘“‘We will gamble now. We will sing now. We do 
not fear ghosts any more. We will start the hand game now.” A 
man named Pitcinu played against Tcipo Bird and was beaten. After 
the game Pitcinu was lost in the country. 

Meantime the ghost stood in the middle of the dust [perhaps a 
whirlwind in which ghosts are believed to travel]. She saw many 


do not throw any dreams into my house.’ 


people coming from the east, across the mountains, laden with numerous 
baskets. ‘‘Why, those must be Sibitiim (Paiutes) coming,” said the 
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girl ghost. “‘Which road shall I take?’’ she said, for there were three 
trails. ‘Well, I will take the middle trail,” she said. The girl ghost 
followed the middle trail, until she reached a large lake. Then she 
proceeded along a small trail, which became narrower and narrower. 
She crossed a creek and some hummingbirds flew up and went in 
advance of her. She picked up stones and threw at them, but they 
kept a little ahead of her continually. ‘‘Where have I come to?” 
she asked herself, bewildered. She thought she heard people calling 
down on the lake, but they proved to be only ducks. ‘What sort of a 
lake is this?”’ she thought to herself. ‘I have never seen anything 
like this before. I think that I had better turn back.’ She followed 
down a creek and, after she had gone a distance, the hummingbirds 
transformed themselves into boys. All had their hair tied up. The 
boys said to her, “‘ You cross behind us,”’ as they crossed a slippery 
rock. The girl ghost objected, ‘“‘This looks slippery. I cannot cross 
this rock. I may find a place a little above.’’ So she climbed seeking 
an easier place to cross. She found another lake. In seeking a place 
to cross the outlet of the first lake, she had found a second one. ‘What 
am I going to do now?” she cried. “I am certainly in trouble.” 
She stood there. 

The girl ghost struggled along through the underbrush, the willows 
striking her face and causing her to feel like one suddenly and rudely 
roused from sleep. Finally she reached the camping place of her mother 
at the headwaters of the San Joaquin river. Together they went 
down the river towards the plains. Two young men, who had come 
across the plains, saw them and stood watching them, as they ap- 
proached a place where it was necessary to cross the river. The mother 
of the girl ghost objected to crossing, saying that the river was too 
high. However, the mother followed the two young men who led 
her over a cliff, so that she fell into the river and was drowned. ‘Well, 
I fear that my mother is drowned,” mourned the girl ghost, and she 
turned back, crying as she went. She had not gone far, when she met 
two young women. ‘What is the matter with you?” they asked. 
“My mother has been drowned,” explained the girl ghost. ‘You 
are mistaken,’ returned the women. ‘‘Your mother is pounding 
acorns over there. Wesaw her. You are mistaken. You have been 
following a ghost all of the time. Your mother is safe.” 

The girl ghost started home and she came to a large lake. As she 
was going along the shore of the lake, some one shot her in the leg 
with an arrow. ‘‘You had better go and see a doctor and get that 
obsidian removed from your leg,’’ said the two young men, who had 
come from across the plains and who were lying down close by when 
she was wounded. ‘They put a big cane over the river and told her to 


cross by means of it. When she was half way across on the cane, she 
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saw a man on the opposite side of the river and cried to him, “Will 
you help me across?”” The man promptly stretched his leg right 
across the river. Then she crossed, taking his hand. Once on shore, 
she looked at her helper. ‘‘I know this man,” she said. ‘I thought 
that he was dead a good many years ago and had turned into stone, 
His name is Pistani. I know this Pistani. He turned into stone a 
while ago. Now his body has become a skeleton. What does that 
mean?”’ 

Again the girl ghost set out, following a small trail. She came toa 
house. There she found two old women. She stood in the house. 
Two young men came along, riding a stag. ‘‘Who are these men?” 
the girl ghost asked. While she was inquiring about them, the two 
young men disappeared into a large spring. ‘“‘Where have those two 
men gone?”’ she asked the old women. They warned her, “If 
you go by that spring, you will fall in also. However, let us go down 
and examine the spring,” suggested the old women. “All right,” 
acquiesced the girl ghost. The old women carried a long pole, which 
they thrust into the spring, as far as they could reach. After a time 
they became alarmed and said, “‘We had better be on our guard. 
The young men might shoot us as we return. They are dangerous.” 
When the three had returned to the house, the old women turned into 
stone, to the dismay of the girl ghost. ‘‘What am I to do now?” 
she wailed. ‘‘What am I to do now? I have had nothing to eat for 
ten days. I am going to sing now and maybe I can help myself.” 
She sang, “I will turn into a meadowlark (panakon),” and she did. 

The girl ghost travelled up Willow creek, high in the mountains. 
She found a child, whose mother was digging ponowi (‘‘grass nut” 
or “wild potato”’). ‘Well, I must know this child,” said the girl 
ghost. ‘I think I will take it with me on my travels. I think that 
I can rear it. The child turned into a lizard and the girl ghost re- 
treated from it, moving further and further away fromit. She did not 
want to touch the child, now that it had become a lizard. Neverthe- 
less, the lizard kept coming towards her, growing bigger and bigger, 
until it had a body as big as a man’s. ‘“‘I will slip away out of his 
reach,”’ thought the girl ghost to herself. The lizard now became a 
man, but still the girl ghost retreated from him. ‘I wish water would 
surround that fellow,” she thought to herself. The water came as 
she wished, and she sought refuge on a cliff. From her vantage point 
she could see the lizard struggling vainly to cross the water to reach 
her. He was covered with mud and made scant headway. He looked 
up at her and said, “I was going to make love to you. It is a good 
thing that you got away.”’ She replied, “It is a good thing that I got 
away. This is the last you will see of me.” 
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6. WALKING SKELETON.! 


A boy’s father went hunting, hunting deer. The boy’s mother sent 
him down to the spring near their house to get water. While the 
boy was at the spring his mother drank his portion of manzanita cider. 
When the boy returned, he accused his mother of having drunk his 
manzanita cider, saying, “You drank all of my manzanita cider.” 
Then he cried and would not cease. His mother tried to quiet him, 
saying, ‘I threw the old manzanita berries away. I will make some 
fresh manzanita cider.’’ This promise did not stop his crying and he 
went on sobbing just the same. 

The boy’s continual crying attracted a ghost woman, who sobbed 
also as she approached. The boy’s mother warned him of the ghost’s 
approach; but her warning had no effect upon the child. She ran 
away and hid, leaving the child to his fate. The ghost woman came 
and picked him up, saying, ‘‘My son’s child, what are you crying for? 
Your mother has treated you meanly, my grandson. We will go away 
together. I am going to give you a basket to wear as a hat.’’ She 
produced a small basket lined with pitch and warmed it over the fire. 
Then she jammed it on to the boy’s head and said, “I am not your 
grandmother.’’ Thereupon she tore the hat from the boy’s head, 
ripping off his entire scalp, which adhered to the pitch. This caused 
the death of the boy. Then the ghost went to the place where people 
were playing hand games. 

Meanwhile, the boy’s father returned from hunting. As he ap- 
proached their dwelling, he said to himself, “‘Where is my son? He 
is not coming to meet me as usual.”” Upon arriving home, he inquired 
of his wife as to the whereabouts of the boy. She replied, ‘The ghost 
took away our boy.”’ 

The woman ghost proceeded, singing, to the place where the people 
were playing hand games. She steadily approached that place. A 
woman warned the players, “The ghost is coming.’”’ They scoffed at 
the warning and said that there was no such a thing as a ghost, and 
that there was nothing approaching. As the ghost drew near, the 
woman who was aware of her approach went out and hid under a 
large burden basket. The ghost came to the door of the house, where 
the players were, and whistled at them. They looked at her and all 
died in consequence. Then the ghost went on her way to Lizard’s 
house. 

A baby girl who had been asleep when the ghost came, cried, and 
the woman who had escaped by hiding under the burden basket heard 
it and went to its rescue. Then the woman said, “We will go to my 
father’s sister’s house.’” However, the woman knew very well that 
something was going to happen to the child. When she came to a 


1 Told in English by Mrs. Molly Kinsman Pimona. 
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meadow, she made a fire for her, left her, and went out to dig some 
‘wild potatoes.” 

Walking Skeleton, a monster who had eaten all of his own flesh 
except a little on his shoulder blades which he could not reach, came 
along and killed the baby, while the woman was digging “wild pota- 
’ He carried a pestle with him with which he pounded the bones 
of victims. The woman now heard him pounding the bones of the 
baby girl and she wondered how she herself was going to escape him. 
She felt that she was in great danger. In order to decoy her within 
reach, the giant called to her, ‘‘Come here, your baby is crying. Come 
here, your baby is crying.”” The woman played for time, saying, 
“T have hardly enough ‘potatoes’ yet for the baby.”’ 

Then Walking Skeleton said to himself, “I will go down and catch 
her. What is the use of my sitting here? I might just as well go 
down there, catch her, and eat her.’’ But by the time the monster had 
arrived at the place where the woman had been digging “ potatoes,” 
she was already far away in flight. With her digging stick, she vaulted 
over a mountain. Then she sought refuge under a rock, as large as 
a house. Walking Skeleton, in pursuit, was calling for her in every 
direction. In order to mislead him, she called to him, ‘‘I am back 
here near the fire’? [where he had killed the baby]. ‘Oh my,” ex- 
claimed Walking Skeleton, “I shall have a fine feast now.” But 
when he came to a creek, he fell to pieces. Then he called his parts 
together again, “‘My foot come to me. My arm come to me. My 
head come to me,”’ and so on. He went on to the woman’s deserted 
fire, but of course failed to find her there. 

Then Walking Skeleton grumbled over his ill fortune. ‘“‘ Where 
are you?” he called. He looked all around and finally went to the 
mountain where the woman was hiding, and there he found her. Still 
she was inaccessible, for she was under a huge rock. He dug around 
the rock and almost pulled it up. At nightfall, he decided to cease 
his exertions until morning. ‘I wil! lie down right here and watch 
you,” he said. Then the woman wished to herself, ‘I hope that 
monster will go to sleep, so that I may escape.’”’ After a time he fell 
asleep and snored. She made the most of the opportunity and escaped. 

With her digging stick she vaulted over two hills. At daybreak, 
Walking Skeleton awoke and pulled up the great rock under which 
the woman had hid. The rock fell on him and broke him to pieces. 
Nevertheless, he regained consciousness and shook himself. Then 
he called to his parts, ‘‘O my parts, come to me.’”’ When he had been 
reconstituted, he set out in search of the fugitive again. He passed 


toes.’ 


over the two hills and found the woman in her hiding place under a 
bush. The monster decided to forego digging her out until morning; 
so he lay down again. He said to himself, “I shall not go to sleep 
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this time. I shall remain awake.’’ However, slumber overcame him 
and he fell to snoring. With this signal that escape was possible, the 
woman made her way from her hiding place and vaulted over two more 
mountains. Again she took refuge under the roots of a bush. 

Once more Walking Skeleton discovered her refuge and worked hard 
at pulling the bush from the ground. He had almost succeeded, when 
the sun set, and he decided to desist until morning. When he ceased 
his efforts, he said, ‘‘ This time I am not going to sleep. I am going to 
remain awake and watch to see that this woman does not escape.”’ 
Nevertheless, he fell asleep, and the woman once more escaped. This 
time she took refuge at the house of two brothers, Wolf, the older, and 
Coyote, the younger. She asked them to aid her, saying that Walking 
Skeleton was in pursuit of her. They wrapped her in buckskin and 
put her on top of their house. Then the two brothers set out and 
intercepted the monster. They killed him with their bows and arrows 
and then burned his remains. 

While Wolf and Coyote were slaying Walking Skeleton, the woman 
extricated herself from her buckskin wrappings and set out for the 
house of her father’s sister. She married Chicken Hawk (puna) and 
had six children by him. They all went to a ceremonial! gathering. 
There they decided to fly away and be birds. 


7. WALKING SKELETON.! 


The people were about to play hand games in the house. Walking 
Skeleton (Ninitikati), was travelling towards the house. He was 
climbing the mountain ridge below the house just at dawn. He was 
singing. The people in the house were getting ready to play hand 
games and were just getting kindling for their fire, for the opposing 
groups played on opposite sides of the fire. At this juncture Walking 
Skeleton appeared. ‘‘What are those people doing?” he asked as he 
thrust his head in the door and whistled. All of the people died, be- 
cause they looked at Walking Skeleton when he whistled. 

The people in the house had previously sent a girl outside of the 
house as a lookout. She put on a rabbit skin blanket when she went 
outside as guard. She had failed to see the approach of Walking 
Skeleton. Consequently, when she returned to the house she was 
astonished and grief-stricken to find the occupants dead, with the 
exception of a female child, who had been asleep and had not looked 
upon Walking Skeleton or heard his whistle. The child awoke about 
sunrise, and the girl opened the door for the little one to go out. 
When the two were together outside the girl began to sob and cried, 
‘What am I to do all alone in this world?’’ Finally she said to the 

1 Told in Mono into a graphophone by Singing Jack, a shaman. Translated by Mrs. 
George Teaford from Univ. Calif. Mus. Anthr. graphophone records 2148-2163. 
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child, ‘“‘We shall have to depart,” and she proceeded to collect what 
food she could. She could not tear herself away from her home at 
once, so she went about the house tidying things; she went around 
and around the house, back and forth. ‘“‘What shall we do now?” 
she queried as she took the little child by the hand. ‘“ You gamblers 
certainly look fine now,” she said, ironically addressing the dead. 
After removing the things she wished to take, she set fire to the house 
and cremated the dead. Then she started with her belongings and the 
child, as the sun was mounting the sky. 

The girl started on her wanderings, but she had not gone far before 
she thought of some buried pine nuts near the house. She returned 
for these and, after securing them, started again with the child and 
a large bundle. After she had gone half way up the ridge, the child 
became exhausted. The girl decided to stay there beside the trail. 
After depositing her bundle and leaving the child with it, she went 
out to dig some ‘Indian potatoes.’”’ She gathered a_basketful, 
made a fire and roasted them in the ashes. All this consumed con- 
siderable time, but finally the two sat down to partake of the “ pota- 
toes.’”’ The girl kept looking about her apprehensively, fearing that 
Walking Skeleton might be about. Sure enough, he came along and 
sat down between the girl and the child. 

“Eat some ‘potatoes’ with us,” the girl invited. “I surely will eat 
some,” responded Walking Skeleton. ‘They certainly taste nice,” 
he said, after sampling them. “ Just help yourself,”’ said the girl, 
and she started away to dig more of them. She looked back when she 
got on the ridge and said, ‘‘ What am I going to do with myself now?” 
She looked about her and saw a rock pile which might serve as a refuge. 
She thought longingly of the people who dwelt safely far back in the 
mountains. Then she walked back to the edge of the ridge and had 
another look below at Walking Skeleton, for she thought she smelt 
something roasting. She saw that the little child had disappeared, 
and she perceived Walking Skeleton licking the child’s blood from a 
rock. At the sight tears poured down the girl’s cheeks. When the 
monster had finished, he called to the girl, ‘“‘ Your child is crying.” 
She responded, ‘‘I shall be there in a few minutes.” 

Walking Skeleton called to her again, but she slipped behind a 
clump of bushes. She said, ‘“‘I will leave an echo here, so that when 
he calls, it will answer him. I think that I had better set out for a 
safer place.”” She went to the edge of the ridge and peered over once 
more. Walking Skeleton was busy going through the bundle which 
she had been carrying. She stood there and watched him. ‘Oh 
dear, what am I to do now?”’ she sighed. Then she started on her 
journey. She crossed two ridges. Then she said, “‘ This will not do. 
I will have to travel faster."” Thereupon she took a long pole, pressed 
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one end of it against the ground and vaulted over a high mountain. 
About this time Walking Skeleton started to track her. 

Beyond the mountain over which she had vaulted, she found a sage 
bush growing beside a big rock. She pulled the bush up by the roots 
and hid herself in the hole beside the rock, then she put the bush 
into place. About sundown Walking Skeleton reached the girl’s 
hiding place. He dug around the bush a bit and then he said, “I 
believe that I will wait until morning. I will sit up all night, so that 
she cannot escape.”’ He burned some logs, so as to have plenty of light. 
He lay there and kept turning and turning. ‘“‘I wish it were morning,” 
he said, after he had become weary of waiting. The girl heard him 
all night long and she was very much distressed over her precarious 
situation. ‘‘I do not know what I shall do. I fear this will be the 
end of me,”’ she thought to herself. Daybreak, however, found Walk- 
ing Skeleton sleeping soundly. 

The girl heard his welcome snoring and said to herself, “‘ He is sound 
asleep. I do not think that he can catch me, if I leave now.”” When 
she came out she stood right above him, stood there and looked at him, 
while he was sound asleep. She departed and crossed two ridges 
before Walking Skeleton awoke. When he awoke he looked around 
for a minute or two, then he set to work to dig up the sage brush, 
seeking the girl for his breakfast. As he pulled the bush up by the 
root, he turned over and fell to pieces. His parts came together again 
and he exclaimed, ‘‘Why did I sleep? My fresh meat has escaped.” 

The monster now set out in pursuit of the fleeing girl and about 
sundown he overtook her again. She eluded him, however, and en- 
tered a cave. He went on by it, without realizing that his quarry 
was so near. Once he had passed, the girl set out for the camp of her 
mother’s brothers, Wolf and Coyote, who lived in the vicinity. Wolf, 
the older brother, had sent Coyote to the spring for a basket of water. 
There Coyote espied the girl. He ran back to the camp, telling Wolf, 
“Why, elder brother, there is a very pretty girl at the spring.” 

“All right,’’ said Wolf, “I will go to see her.” He told Coyote to 
keep behind him, but Coyote ran ahead. When Wolf arrived, Coyote 
said, “I got here first. I want to marry this girl.” Wolf said, 
“Stop that sort of talk,’ and then addressing the girl, Wolf continued, 
“My sister’s daughter, how did you come here?” The girl explained 
and then asked, “‘ What are you two going to do to help me? Walking 
Skeleton is close behind me.”’ Wolf replied, ‘I fear that we can do 
nothing for you. However, I have a big pelt in which you might hide. 
I will wrap you in it.” The two brothers wrapped the girl and placed 
her on a platform in a tree. They had scarcely secreted her, when 
Walking Skeleton appeared. 
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“T want you to give me that girl, for I know that she is here,” 
declared Walking Skeleton. ‘We know nothing about her,”’ protested 
Wolf and Coyote. ‘I tracked her to your camp,” the monster con- 
tinued. ‘We like fresh meat ourselves,’’ retorted the brothers. 
Walking Skeleton kept walking about, getting closer and closer to the 
girl’s hiding place. ‘‘I believe that I will stay here all night,” he said, 
so he had a meal with the two brothers. They brought out two pelts 
for him to sleep upon. Wolf said aside to Coyote, “‘ Younger brother, 
we will not sleep to-night. I do not like the looks of this man.” 
Coyote made no response, but just rolled his eyes. 

After Walking Skeleton had gone to sleep, the two brothers roasted 
trout for the girl." They wrapped them in tule and took them to her. 
“You had better go along now, while he is sound asleep. We cannot 
do anything against him. When you eat this fish, drink water with 
it.” The girl took their advice and departed. When she had climbed 
to the top of the neighboring ridge, she paused to look down in the 
canyon below. 

When Walking Skeleton awoke, he said to Wolf and Coyote, ‘‘ You 
had better give me that girl. There is no use for you to try to con- 
ceal her from me.” ‘What are you going to do with her, if we give her 
to you?” the brothers asked. ‘‘Oh, I shall take her home and she 
will wait on me and get water for me,” replied the monster. Upon 
discovering that his quarry had again escaped him, Walking Skeleton 
once more took to tracking her. 

Meanwhile, the girl had pushed back into the mountains and reached 
the camp of an aunt, who was named “ Joined-to-Willow,”’ because 
she was continually scraping willow bark for basket making. ‘‘Aunt, 
what can you do for me? Walking Skeleton is after me. He is 
coming right now. Where are you going to hide me?’’ anxiously 
inquired the girl. Her aunt’s response was not reassuring. ‘“‘I fear 
that I can do nothing for you. Nevertheless, I will do the best I can. 
I will put you somewhere for the night.”” So saying, she placed her 
niece in a burden basket and covered her with tule roots. She put the 
burden basket with its human load back among her other large baskets, 
so that it would not be conspicuous. 

The girl had not been long ensconced in her hiding place when her 
pursuer arrived. The tracks led him unmistakably to the old woman's 
camp and he said to himself, ‘It is useless for me to track further, for 
I know that the girl is right here. I am going to capture her this time.” 
He remained all night at the old woman’s camp, but slept soundly. 
Towards daybreak the old woman went to the girl and said, ‘ You 
had better leave, for he is sound asleep now.” The girl took her 
aunt’s advice and departed. At daybreak Walking Skeleton was 
again on her trail, exclaiming to himself, as he discovered her track, 
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“Ah! here is her track.’’ However, the girl reached Skunk’s house 
in advance of her pursuer. ‘‘ What are you folks going to do for me?”’ 
was her first question. Skunk possessed a quantity of pitch. He 
heated it so that it became exceedingly adhesive. Then he put it 
in holes dug in the trail over which Walking Skeleton would travel. 
Walking Skeleton came hastening along the road, stepped into the 
pitfalls, and perished miserably, disappearing beneath the surface of 
the pitch. 

The girl walked about Skunk’s place for a while. She was very 
grateful for her deliverance. She said to Skunk, “What a wonderful 
thing you did in catching Walking Skeleton.”’ After a time she decided 
to travel to Eagle’s home. With her pursuer dead, she took a renewed 
interest in life and fell to admiring the beautiful things in Eagle’s 
country. ‘‘What beautiful flowers there are in this country,” she 
thought to herself, ‘‘and how pretty the stars look at night. This is 
real life now.”’ Finally she reached Eagle’s house. As she stood on 
the top of the great cliff, she surveyed the whole country. ‘Well, 
this country looks like an ocean. This is the best part of the world 
that I have ever been in. I am smiling all over with joy.” 

Eagle brought in a deer. He greeted his visitor. She returned 
the greeting. Then Eagle went in and made a fire. He invited the 
girl into his house as it was cold outside. ‘‘There is room for you on 
one side there,”’ he said. ‘“‘Keep yourself warm.”’ After seeing her 
comfortably settled he set to work to skin the deer he had brought. 
After he had finished he came in and put the pot on the fire to make 
stew. When it was done he said to the girl, ‘‘Come now, we will 
have our lunch. You may have the pot of stew.’”’ He gave her the 
pot, only taking out a small piece of meat for himself. ‘‘All right. 
This is quite a treat for me,” said the girl. Then Eagle directed 
her, ‘‘You must sleep in the same corner you are sitting in. Sleep 
right there. To-morrow night you may move your bed a little closer 
to my bed.” —‘‘ All right,” said the girl. ‘‘I will share this house with 
you.” Then Eagle said, ‘“‘ We will cohabit in ten days, but not before.” 

Nevertheless, in two days the girl bore two children, and in a few 
days a big band of children had been born. ‘‘ Now we are getting too 
many. We had better pair them off,’’ Eagle said. “‘My wife, we 
will pair them off and name them. They will be different tribes of 
people.”” He proceeded to pair them off. ‘‘This pair will be Usomu 
(Miwok),”’ he said. ‘‘This pair we will call Chukchansi. This pair 
we will call Mono.”’ Then he sent all the pairs out. Thus he paired 
the tribes and sent them out. ‘Now you all establish homes and 
settle down. This will make the world. You people increase, for 
this world looks too bare. Fill it.”’ 


21 
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All went to their places. They all went away happy. Eagle looked 
over the cliff himself to see them start. ‘“‘How beautiful it is to see 
people walking,’’ he said. ‘“‘The world certainly looks nice.’”’ Then 
addressing the girl, he said, ‘‘ Now we are going to kill deer, as I did 
when we first met. We are only two now, paired off.”’ 


8. WALKING SKELETON.! 


The people were playing hand games in the house. They played 
without cessation. A woman heard Walking Skeleton (or ghost, 
tcoap) approaching when she was still miles away. Walking Skeleton 
had flesh only on the shoulder blades; a condition arrived at through 
extreme hunger, which had caused her to eat herself. She carried a 
pitch-lined conical burden basket for the transportation of victims. 
Into this she threw people, who stuck in the pitch. When she reached 
the cave which served as her abode, she stooped and precipitated her 
victims from the basket to the floor. Because of the approach of this 
monster, the woman warned the people to stop playing; but they were 
reluctant to cease and said, ‘“‘No! Let her come.’’ When Walking 
Skeleton came closer the woman again warned her companions, saying, 
“Stop! She is drawing near.”’ It was of no avail; the people retorted 
as before. Then the woman decided to go out of the house and hide 
herself under a burden basket. Hardly had she done so, when Walking 
Skeleton arrived and opened the bark door of the house. The monster 
whistled, causing the people to turn to look at her. They were in- 
stantly stricken dead. Walking Skeleton then departed, and went to 
the house of Lizard (pogoit) who lived close by. 

After Walking Skeleton’s departure the woman who was hidden 
under the burden basket heard a baby crying within the house. She 
entered and picked up the baby to quiet it. The baby had escaped 
because it was asleep when Walking Skeleton came. The woman now 
went with the baby to the house of her father’s sister. She knew, 
however, that Walking Skeleton would capture the baby and eat it. 
She left it in a little meadow, while she went to dig some “wild sweet 
potatoes”’ for it. 

Walking Skeleton carried a slippery pestle, with which to pulverize 
human bones. It was so slippery that none but she could pick it up. 
As the woman dug the “wild sweet potatoes,” she heard the blows of 
Walking Skeleton’s pestle and she knew that the baby had been cap- 
tured and killed. Then she was in great fear, for she knew not how to 
escape the monster. She dug a hole and attempted to bury herself, 
but was unsuccessful, as part of one leg remained exposed. Then 
she tried to hide herself under some bark, but it fell to pieces exposing 
her. She could not hide and she was so terrified that she hardly knew 
what to do. 


sé 


1 Told in English by Mrs. Molly Kinsman Pimona. 
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Walking Skeleton now tried to entice her within reach by calling 
to her, “‘ Your baby is crying. Your baby is crying.’”” The woman, 
however, played for time and replied, “I have not dug enough wild 
sweet potatoes yet, with which to feed the baby.”” In desperation 
the woman pushed over the dead tree, under the bark of which she had 
tried to hide. She found Bat in the tree. He was rolled into a ball, 
so that his legs and wings were hard to see. She knew that Bat would 
help her if she could only awaken him. She said, ‘Quick! Walking 
Skeleton is coming after me now.”’ Bat still slumbered, so she started 
to beat him into the ground with a feathered arrow. After a bit Bat 
awoke and asked, ‘‘What are you doing to me? Are you awakening 
me? I was quite sound asleep.” The woman implored, ‘I want to 
go somewhere, for Walking Skeleton is trying to catch me. I want 
to go to my mother’s brother’s house.’’ Her mother’s brother was 
Skunk. The obliging Bat said, “‘Get on my back. I will carry you.” 

Upon their arrival Skunk agreed to give his niece refuge. ‘‘All 
right. I will keep you,” he said. Skunk spread pitch on the ground, 
hoping to ensnare Walking Skeleton. Skunk now said to his niece, 
“Paint your face with red clay and with white clay.’’ She mixed the 
paint and applied it as her uncle had requested. Then Skunk ordered 
her to sit down in the middle of the area of pitch. She protested, 
“Why do you wish me to do that, uncle?”’ He replied, “ Because a 
nice-looking man has been stealing my watermelons (santiya ').’’— 
“TI do not want to sit there, uncle,” the woman remonstrated, “he 
might eat me.”” She knew very well that her uncle was putting her 
up to some mischief. In spite of her protests Skunk put her in the 
pitch which he had placed in the middle of his watermelon patch. 
‘“‘When two handsome men come by, greet them,” he commanded. 

After nightfall Coyote and Puma came to the watermelon patch. 
They were brothers; Coyote was the younger, Puma the older. They 
saw the woman and departed without stealing watermelons. Next 
morning Skunk visited his niece at her position in the middle of the 
watermelon patch, and inquired if any one had come during the night. 
She answered, “I saw two handsome men.’’—‘‘ Did they steal any 
watermelons?” queried Skunk. ‘‘No,” the woman replied, ‘but 
they looked as though they might eat me, uncle. I want to go to the 
house.”” Skunk was obdurate and refused, saying, ‘‘They have been 
stealing my watermelons and I cannot find any way to catch them. 
You stay here and we will try again to catch them.” 

Coyote and Puma meanwhile had returned home, where they fell 
to fighting over the woman they had seen. One declared, “I am going 
to marry her.”’ The other retorted, ‘‘No. I am going to marry her.” 

1 Sandia (Spanish). The introduction of a modified version of the Tar-Baby here 
shows indirect Spanish influence.—F. B. 
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They fought until Coyote was killed. Puma thus killed his younger 
brother. That night Puma returned to Skunk’s watermelon patch 
and attempted to reach the woman, but he stuck hard and fast in the 
pitch. 

In the morning Skunk visited his watermelon patch, to see if the 
thief had been caught. Puma tried to bargain for his release. He 
promised to marry Skunk’s niece and make a good home for her, if 
Skunk would only release him. Skunk rudely interrupted him, say- 
ing, “‘ You quit your talking,’”’ and thereupon seized a handful of dirt 
and threw it into Puma’s eyes. ‘‘You stay there until you die,” 
said the heartless Skunk, declining to release his prisoner. Then Puma 
threatened, ‘‘I am going to call my mother’s brother. He is going to 
eat all of your people.’’ Puma’s uncle was Bear. The woman, 
Skunk’s niece, was beside herself with fear. ‘I do not know what I 
shall do,”’ she said. “I will be eaten by his uncle.’’ Skunk quieted 
her fears, saying, ‘“‘You keep quiet. When Bear comes, he is going 
to be saucy like his nephew and I am going to punish him.” 

When Bear came, he pursued Skunk, who took refuge in a small 
pine tree. Skunk warned Bear, ‘Look out, Bear, it will be the death 
of both of us, if you climb this tree,’’ for the tree was bending omin- 
ously as Bear started to climb it. ‘‘ Look out, look out! You are 
going to kill both of us, for there is a big canyon below,” said Skunk. 
Bear persisted in his endeavors to reach Skunk. ‘I am going to settle 
with you now,” said Skunk, as the tree bent out over the canyon. 
It bent clear across the canyon, so that Skunk jumped from the tree 
top to the opposite wall of the canyon. The tree flew up violently, 
causing Bear to lose his hold, so that he was dashed to pieces in the 
canyon below. 

Let us turn to Walking Skeleton and her adventures with Lizard. 
Upon reaching Lizard’s house, Walking Skeleton asked him if there 
were living with him any of his brothers or sisters, or his father, or 
his mother. Lizard replied that he had no father or mother, but that 
he had a brother, who was at that moment engaged in setting traps 
for mice. Walking Skeleton then picked up some hot ashes and threw 
them on Lizard’s back, burning him slightly. Lizard had an elder- 
berry stick, from which he had removed the heart. To escape his 
tormentor, he entered it, holding it erect, and proceeded through it 
up into the sky. The baffled Walking Skeleton set fire to Lizard’s 
house, incidentally burning Lizard’s elder brother to death. The 
elder brother had returned and, not knowing that his younger brother 
had gone to the sky, had hidden himself under the bark of the house. 
Walking Skeleton set fire in a ring around Lizard’s house, so that Liz- 
ard’s elder brother could not escape from his hiding place in the bark 
of the house, and thus he was burned to death. 
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When Lizard reached the sky, he entered Coyote’s house. Coyote 
made fun of Lizard’s hand and asked him why he wanted to have 
five fingers. ‘“‘Why do you not have a hand like mine?” asked Coyote. 
Coyote had hands just like a dog. He had to pick up things with his 
mouth. Coyote wanted to kill Lizard, but was unable to catch him. 
He tried, tried many ways, but each attempt failed, though all the 
time he was wishing most earnestly that he could catch him. Then 
Coyote asked Lizard if he had seen Deer. Deer was Lizard’s mother’s 
brother. 

Finally Coyote devised a scheme for the murder of Lizard. He 
asked Lizard to accompany him to the top of a high precipitous rock 
there to assist him to capture Deer, Lizard’s own uncle. It was 
Coyote’s intention to shoot Lizard, once he got him there. When 
they arrived at the edge of the precipice Coyote looked down first 
and told Lizard that he could see Deer far below at the bottom of the 
cliff. Lizard looked down, but could not see Deer. Thereupon 
Coyote said, “Move a little further over. Stand right on the edge 
of the rock.’’ Lizard did as he was bidden and the treacherous 
Coyote pushed him over the precipice. However, Lizard was fortunate 
enough to lodge in a crevice. Coyote looked down and said, “I 
think I killed him.’’ He was greeted mockingly by Lizard who thrust 
his hand out from his place of lodgment and said, ‘‘ You did not kill me.’ 

As Coyote returned home he thought to himself, “I do not know 
what I shall do. It looks as though I could not kill Lizard. I suppose 
I shall have to give him one of my daughters to marry. That is the 
only way I can kill him.’ Coyote had three daughters. Lizard 
returned to Coyote’s house. 

Coyote had an elder sister named Raccoon who lived near him. She 
had two daughters, who were both Snow Birds (Junco). These two 
daughters went down to the spring for water and found Lizard sitting 
there. Coyote’s three daughters repaired to the spring for water also 
and likewise saw Lizard sitting there. Lizard said to Coyote’s daugh- 
ters, ‘‘Come, give me some water.’’ Coyote’s daughters said, “‘ No. 
We will give you no water. Our father told us to have nothing to 
do with you.”’ They returned to their house and told their father 
that they had seen Lizard at the spring. ‘‘What did Lizard say to 
you?”’ asked Coyote. They replied that he had asked for water. 
“Did you give him any?”’ queried Coyote. ‘‘No,” the girls replied, 
“because you told us to have nothing to do with him.”—“ But I did 
not tell you to go and tell him that,’’ was Coyote’s angry criticism. 
“T intended to set some traps for him and catch him and kill him.” 

Lizard received a more friend!y reception from Raccoon’s two 
daughters. ‘‘May I go to your house?” asked Lizard and they re- 
plied affirmatively. So Lizard went to Raccoon’s house with her 
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two daughters. Coyote watched him as he went along in order to 
see what he was going todo. Coyote said, ‘‘ Now that he has entered 
that house, we are going to kill him. I know that he intends to marry 
one of my sister’s daughters.’”’ Happily for Lizard one of Coyote’s 
daughters, who had taken umbrage at her father’s scolding, came and 
made a hole through the house-wall where Lizard was sitting, and 
informed him of her father’s plans. Upon receiving this intelligence, 
Lizard thrust his elderberry stick downward and took Raccoon, her 
two daughters, and himself down to earth. When Coyote entered 
Raccoon’s house to kill Lizard he found no one. After he had de- 
parted Lizard thrust his elderberry stick up again and he, Raccoon, 
and her two daughters all returned to the sky. Coyote heard a 
roaring like thunder, made by their arrival in the sky. Raccoon said 
to Lizard, ‘‘I will get some chaparral and wrap you and the two girls 
in it, so that it will look merely as though I were carrying some wood 
home to burn.”’ By this means she brought them to the house without 
Coyote’s knowledge. 

Coyote asked his daughters, ‘“‘What did you dream about?”’ One 
replied, ‘‘I dreamed of rain and hail.’’—‘‘ Can you make it come true?” 
questioned Coyote. His daughter thought that she could. Then 
the wily Coyote sent one of his three daughters to Raccoon’s house, 
saying, ‘‘Go and see if Lizard is in that house.”” Coyote’s daughter 
went to the house and peered in, but Raccoon threw a handful of dirt 
into her eyes, which made her cry, so she gave up in despair. Then 
Coyote sent a second daughter to see if Lizard was in Raccoon’s 
house, but Raccoon threw dirt into her eyes also. Then Coyote sent 
his third daughter, saying, “‘You go. I will gamble so that she may 
not get dirt into your eyes.”” The third daughter went, and, every 
time that Raccoon threw dirt at her, she turned her head. She saw 
Lizard sitting in the house. This girl was the one who dreamt about 
the rain and hail. 

The girl returned to Coyote’s house. “Yes,” she said, ‘Lizard is 
there.’” Coyote was pleased and said, ‘‘ We are going to sing to bring 
the rain and hail. We will freeze them to death with rain and hail. 
We are going to kill all of them.’’ They commenced singing and 
dancing in their house, with the result that rain and hail came pouring 
down, so that it filled Raccoon’s house. Lizard put his elderberry 
stick horizontally across the upper part of the house and sat on it, 
together with Raccoon and her two daughters. After a time Coyote 
thought that his victims must be dead, so he sent one of his daughters 
to ascertain if they were. After looking into Raccoon’s house she 
returned and reported to her father, saying, ‘I think they are dead. 
The water inside is nearly up to the top of the house.” 
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Lizard, Raccoon, and her daughters were two days on the elder- 
berry stick, before the water subsided. When it went down and they 
were again on the floor of the house, Raccoon asked her daughters if 
they had dreamt of anything. One daughter said, “Yes. I dreamed 
of hot weather.’”’ Then Raccoon said, “Let us sing and dance and 
make it come true, thereby revenging ourselves on Coyote and his 
family.’’ Lizard pleaded for Coyote, saying, ‘‘No. Do not do that. 
We do not want to abuse your brother that way.”” But old Raccoon 
was not to be appeased and she said, ‘‘See how Coyote and his daught- 
ers have treated us. They have pretty nearly killed us. On account 
of you they pretty nearly killed us. They wanted to kill you too.” 
Then Lizard acquiesced and they began to dance and sing. 

After a while Coyote went out and cut some small oaks to make a 
sun-shelter as it was getting hot. He and his daughters became very 
thirsty, and Coyote went down to a pool to bathe. The water was 
cool and he said to his daughters, ‘This is all right. We are going 
to take a bath this way.”’ The second time he took a bath the water 
had become lukewarm, and the third time it had become rather hot. 
The fourth time when Coyote and his daughters jumped in, the water 
had reached the boiling point. They were all scalded to death. When 
Raccoon saw their dead bodies she said, ‘‘That is the way I punished 
you. You were mean to me, you, my own brother.” 

Having finished burning Lizard’s house, Walking Skeleton continued 
her travels. She encountered Prairie Falcon and his wife’s brother, 
Crow, gathering tobacco. She asked them what they were going to 
dowithit. Prairie Falcon replied, ‘‘ We are going to feed you upon it.”’ 
She went to her camp and secured her carrying basket. As she was 
walking along she again met Prairie Falcon and Crow. They were 
on their way to the country of the people without mouths. She said, 
“Let me carry you, my nephews (brother’s sons).’’—“‘ Let us get into 
your basket ourselves,’’ they said. Nevertheless, she chased them, 
for she wanted to catch them and throw them into the basket, so that 
they would adhere to the pitch therein. In vain she pursued them 
for nearly aday. Then she went home and the two men proceeded to 
the country of mouthless and speechless people. There they saw 
great quantities of meat hanging on the bushes drying, also much meat 
that had been thrown away, meat that had not been eaten. They 
discussed what they saw and wondered why so much meat was wasted 
and how the people ate. 

A mouthless man, named Rainbow, came along. He took Prairie 
Falcon’s hand and put it on his (Rainbow’s) forehead. As soon as 
Prairie Falcon’s hand rested there mist and rainbows appeared every- 
where. Prairie Falcon and Crow stayed all night in that country. 
The mouthless people cooked meat, which they sniffed with their 
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noses and then threw away. After seeing them do this, Prairie 
Falcon said to his brother-in-law Crow, ‘‘I do not know what we are 
going to do with them.’’ Rainbow motioned to them to cut open his 
mouth. Then Prairie Falcon and Crow cut them all open, so that 
they could eat meat. After they had cut open Rainbow’s mouth, 
he suggested to them that they go and play shinny. “Let us go and 
play shinny,” he said. ‘‘ We will make some balls and sticks and play.” 
—*‘‘All right,”’ said Prairie Falcon, ‘I will play shinny with you.” 

Upon looking around Rainbow’s habitation Prairie Falcon found 
his own mother, Wild Turkey, staked out with her legs cut off. He 
did not know her, but his mother recognized him and said, “I think 
you are my son. I had a pretty son named Prairie Falcon.” Prairie 
Falcon did not reply to his mother, whereupon his mother besought 
him, saying, ‘‘Come here and visit with me and talk with me.”” Never- 
theless Prairie Falcon said nothing; he just hung his head. He had 
been wondering if he had a mother. 

Rainbow's plan to play shinny with Prairie Falcon and Crow was 
part of a scheme to encompass their destruction, over which he had 
pondered for some time. He went to the ground where the game was 
to be played and dug holes into which he put boiling pitch. Mean- 
time Rainbow and his companions had interviewed Prairie Falcon and 
Crow and set the time for the game. “We are going to play shinny in 
about two days,”’ they said. ‘‘ You can make yourself a stick and 
ball.”” Then Prairie Falcon, although a male, made a nest and laid 
eggs to use for balls. He took one of his feathers to use as a stick to 
play shinny. . When the time to play came, he told Rainbow that he 
had no stick and not even a ball. Rainbow therefore loaned him a 
stick and a ball, of which he said he had plenty. 

They started to play and Rainbow said, “‘We are going to play two 
games. These two pines are the goals. We will drive around them 
twice and then into the hole in the middle between them. If I win, 
I am going to throw you into that pitch.””. Forthwith Rainbow drove 
his ball around once, whereupon he boasted, ‘‘One more round and 
I am going to beat you.”” When Rainbow got half way around again, 
Prairie Falcon produced his own ball and stick and drove ahead of 
him. Rainbow said, ‘““We are even.’’ It was now Prairie Falcon’s 
turn to boast and he said, ‘“‘One more round and I am going to beat 
you.” Just about the time that Prairie Falcon was nearing the 
finishing hole, Walking Skeleton put in an appearance and chased 
the players about. She caught Rainbow and threw him into her 
basket. Immediately it became so foggy that no one could see. 
Prairie Falcon and his brother-in-law had to send for Great Horned 
Owl (muhu) to make daylight. 
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Great Horned Owl came to Prairie Falcon and Crow and asked, 
“What do you want?’’—‘‘ We want daylight so that we can see where 
we are going in order that Walking Skeleton may not catch us,”’ 
they said. They asked Great Horned Owl how he was going to make 
daylight. He replied, ‘‘I am going to say, ‘Who are you (Ua hage)?’”’ 
He said it and made daylight. Then Prairie Falcon and Crow pro- 
ceeded homeward. After arriving at home, they went hunting and 
again encountered Walking Skeleton. The following day they went 
out to get Prairie Falcon’s mother, Wild Turkey. She was nearly 
starved to death and they had to put wooden legs on her, to replace 
her real legs which had been cut off. As they were accompanying her, 
Walking Skeleton came up and gave chase. She caught Wild Turkey 
without difficulty, because she could not run. Then she pursued the 
twomen. They said to her, ‘‘ Let us jump into your basket ourselves.” 
—‘‘All right,” she said. Then they jumped into the basket. They 
made fire with a buckeye fire-drill. Prairie Falcon said, ‘I dislike 
burning my mother,” for she was stuck in the pitch in the basket, 
“but she would have died anyway if I had not taken her from Rain- 
bow’s place.”” Then he told Crow to make the fire, saying, ‘I am 
going to get my mother’s heart and eat it while you are making that 
fire.’ Crow remonstrated with him, ‘Do not do that.’’ Prairie 
Falcon asked, ‘‘Why should I not do that?’’ His brother-in-law 
answered, ‘‘ You will turn into a rock, if you eat your mother’s heart.” 
Prairie Falcon persisted and said that he was going to eat it, to see if 
he did turn into a rock. 

His mother was already dead, so he took her heart and ate it. 
Prairie Falcon died when he ate that heart. His brother-in-law Crow 
did not know what to do, for Prairie Falcon had turned into a little 
bag of feathers. Crow made the fire, as Prairie Falcon had directed, 
and burned Walking Skeleton. Then he jumped out of Walking 
Skeleton’s burden basket with the little bag of feathers and took it 
home to Prairie Falcon’s sister. When Prairie Falcon’s sister took the 
bag of feathers, it turned into eggs and shinny stick. She threw the 
stick into the fire. When all but an inch or two of it had burned, 
Prairie Falcon popped out and flew around the house. He said, ‘‘ You 
people are burning me. You awakened me. I was sound asleep.” 
Then Prairie Falcon became furious and uncontrollable. They could 
not catch him, as he dashed wildly about the house. His sister made 
a carrying cradle and finally did catch him and lashed him into it. 
Then they stood him against a tree, thinking that he would grow as 
tallas the tree. However, before he grew as tall as the tree, his mother 
Wild Turkey untied him. It seems that she was in the basket with 
him. From her heart which he had eaten she had been formed anew, 


’ 


” 


after Prairie Falcon had been tied in the carrying cradle. 
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After Prairie Falcon had been freed by his mother, she said to him, 
“T am going to get you a brother. Would you prefer Eagle or Vul- 
ture?”’ Prairie Falcon objected to both, saying, ‘“‘They are both 
bald-headed. I do not want either of them for my brother.’’ Mean- 
while his brother-in-law Crow was listening behind the tree and almost 
bursting with laughter. While this conversation was going on, Sala- 
mander came along with a cane made of a king snake. Prairie Falcon 
jumped up and seized his cane, saying, ‘‘Give me that cane of yours.” 
So Salamander parted with his king-snake cane. Immediately the 
cane turned into a large and active king snake, which bit Prairie 
Falcon, so that he died. That was the last of Prairie Falcon. Crow, 
his brother-in-law, went across the mountains, where he fell into a 
large lake and was drowned. Prairie Falcon’s mother, Wild Turkey, 
caught a gopher snake, which she tied about herself as a belt and which 
squeezed her to death. Eagle came along to carry away the body of 
Prairie Falcon’s mother, but she turned into Vulture. She said that 
she was going to get Prairie Falcon’s body and eat his heart, but Eagle 
would not let her. Eagle killed her. 


9. THE ADVENTURES OF HAININU AND BAUMEGWESU.! 


Haininu was the younger brother. Baumegwesu was the elder 
brother. Baumegwesu was born near Wiitcunap [a small lake re- 
puted to be without inlet or outlet, with high cliffs on the western 
side, and lying close to the eastern base of the Sierra Nevada, in Inyo 
county; perhaps identifiable with Lake Ediza]. 

The younger brother, Haininu, saw in that lake [Wiitcunap] a 
“water baby” (paxwa).2. Haininu threw a stone at it. His older 
brother was seated, watching him as he threw a stone at the water 
baby. The water baby attacked Haininu when he threw the stone 
at it. The water rose and sought to overwhelm Haininu, but failed. 
He jumped from rock to rock, Haininu did. As he jumped, he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Haininu!’’ and the water rushed at him again. He shouted 
again, ‘‘Haininu!’’ He jumped from one rock to another, saying, 
“‘Haininu!’’ The water pursued him to the sky, far into the sky, 
far into the sky. It was about to catch him. He made a hole in the 
sky. There he lay. He was dead. The water had missed him. He 
was wet. Half of his body was wet. The water receded. Haininu 
arose and came down to the water baby’s place. Baumegwesu, the 
elder brother, was watching his younger brother. Haininu killed 
the water baby. 

1 Told in Mono into a graphophone by Singing Jack,a shaman. Translated by Daniel 
Harris from Univ. Calif. Mus. Anthr. graphophone records 2126-2147. 


2 A water spirit in the form of a human child with long tresses. To molest one brings 
on a flood or other affliction. 
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Baumegwesu sang, ‘““Baume gwesu, Baume gwesu,” etc. After 
Haininu had killed the water baby, they left, they left that place. 
The elder brother said to Haininu, ‘You sing. You sing now, my 
younger brother.”’ Haininu sang, ‘‘ Haina, Haininu, Haina, Haininu,”’ 
etc. The younger brother said, “You sing now, my elder brother.” 
Baumegwesu sang, ‘‘ Baume gwesu, Baume gwesu,”’ etc. 

They were singing while on their way to Diinigiiba [near the head- 
waters of the San Joaquin river]. In Diinigiiba they saw Bear 
swinging, swinging on a sapling. They started to descend the hill 
to Bear. The elder brother said to his younger brother, ‘‘That is 
our father’s sister having a good time on the tree, swinging.’”” The 
younger brother said to the elder brother, “‘I’ll go down there and see 
her.” Then he went down, while she was swinging. 

When he came to his father’s sister, he perceived that she was 
enjoying herself. ‘‘Let me try,” he said. His father’s sister replied, 
“All right.” His elder brother was sitting on a great ridge of the 
mountain above. Haininu sat down on that sapling. His father’s 
sister said, ‘‘Sit a little more to this side.’”"-—*‘ Right here?’’ he asked. 
His father’s sister replied, “‘Yes. Right there. Now we'll swing.” 
His father’s sister swung him up and down, a little higher each time. 
When she had him rising very high with each upward movement of 
the sapling, she suddenly released the tree. When she released it, 
Haininu was projected far into the sky. He turned back, came back, 
and, as he was falling, he said, ‘‘Sandy place.’’ When he came down 
he struck feet first in a sandy place. He went far in and only his 
eagle head-feather projected above the ground. 

He arose from where he struck. He approached his father’s sister 
again. He said, ‘‘Let me try. You get on. I'll swing you.” His 
father’s sister mounted the sapling. Haininu swung her up and down, 
swung her up and down. Haininu released the sapling and Bear was 
projected skyward. Haininu shouted, “Hit the ground. Hit the 
ground.”” So she did. She was killed by the fall. 

After he had killed Bear, he returned to his elder brother. His 
elder brother was seated and singing. Baumegwesu sang, ‘‘ Baume 
gwesu, Baume gwesu, ’’etc. When he had finished he told his younger 
brother to sing. Haininu sang, “Haina, Haininu, Haina, Haininu,” 
etc. They were going on their way and had reached Haekaman [a 
pass on the Mammoth trail across the Sierra Nevada]. They sat 
down there to rest. 

While they were resting, the elder brother said to Haininu, “There 
are our father’s sisters. Our father’s sisters are the Winds.’’ The 
Winds were living on posita [a kind of seed]. Haininu said, “All 
right. I'll go down and see our father’s sisters.’ The elder brother 
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said, “All right. Get a lunch from our father’s sisters. Don’t 
tease them,” he said. ‘‘ Don’t hurt them.’”’—‘“‘All right,” said Haininy. 

Haininu arrived at the place where his father’s sisters were making 
baskets. They said, ‘“Hello,’’! and Haininu replied, ‘ Hello,” 
“Whither are you going?”’ asked his father’s sisters. ‘I am going 
down to the plains, whence I'll never return,” he said. ‘I have come 
down to get a lunch from you.”’ His father’s sisters asked, ‘‘ What?” 
Haininu answered, ‘‘My elder brother told me to come down here 
and get a lunch. I don’t know what.’’ One Wind laid her basket 
down and entered her house, where she got some posita. She put it 
in a bag. She said, ‘Drink water with it. That’s all,” she said. 
She gave it to him. 

Haininu had made holes in his father’s sister’s basket, while she was 
in the house. As soon as Haininu left, she picked up the basket. 
She saw that it was full of holes. She said, ‘‘We’ll see him. We'll 
kill him.’’ They pursued him. The Winds roared. Before he had 
gone far they overtook him. His father’s sisters seized a great tree 
and threw it at him. He exclaimed, “‘Haininu!’” They pursued him 
all over the mountains. They threw bushes and rocks at him. He 
escaped each time, exclaiming, ‘“Haininu!’’ They chased him back 
to his starting place. There Haininu hid in a cave among the rocks 
on a mountain. His father’s sisters hurled a great tree at him, but 
could not reach him. Then the Winds gave up the chase and returned 
to their house. 

Haininu left the cave. He went to his elder brother. His arrows 
were scattered everywhere. He said to himself, “I'll go and see my 
father’s sisters (the Winds),’’ he said. So he did, while his father’s 
sisters were making baskets. He drew his bow to the uttermost and 
shot his father’s sisters (the Winds) with his arrows. He killed them. 
Their children went into holes. He got some hot ashes and threw at 
them. 

Haininu returned to his elder brother. His elder brother was sing- 
ing, ‘‘Baume gwesu, Baume gwesu,” etc.—‘‘Now we are going,” 
said the elder brother. ‘‘Now you sing, my younger brother,’’ he 
said. Haininu sang, “Haina, Haininu,” etc. When they were through 
singing, the elder brother said, ‘‘ Nothing more like this. We are going 
to the plains.”” They were on their way. They passed Mozidue 
[at the head of San Joaquin river]. From there they went up the 
mountain. They passed Pakadidikwe.? They came to Pisikwii [a 
precipitous peak called by the whites Big Tom]. They sat down below 
Pisikwii. While they were sitting there, the elder brother said to 

1 Wanahu, the Mono greeting. 


2 A hunting-place near the headwaters of the San Joaquin river, at too high an alti- 
tude for permanent residence. 
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Haininu, ‘‘Our father’s sister is living on fish. She is a water baby.” 
The elder brother sang, ‘‘ Baume gwesu,”’ etc. 

The younger brother went down to see his father’s sister. The 
elder brother went along the trail and the younger brother went down. 
The elder brother warned him, ‘‘Don’t tease her or hurt her.’”’ He 
arrived while his father’s sister was making a basket. Haininu said, 
“Hello,’”’ to his father’s sister. She said, ‘‘Hello,’”’ to him. His 
father’s sister asked, ‘“‘ Whither are you going?’’—“‘I’m going down to 
the plains,” he said. ‘‘I came down to get a lunch.” She asked, 
“What?”’ She went into her house to get him a lunch. Meanwhile 
Haininu seized her basket. He made holes in the basket. She 
brought him the lunch. Then Haininu left. 

As soon as she saw the holes in the basket, she said to herself, 
“T’ll go and kill him.’”” She overtook Haininu and seized him by the 
thumb. He exclaimed, ‘“‘Haininu!’’ His father’s sister dragged him 
toward the water as Hairinu grasped at trees and bushes. His father’s 
sister pulled the trees with him, and the rocks. She kept repeating, 
“You are going to go into the water.’’ She got him to the edge of 
the water. Haininu pulled back as hard as he could. His father’s 
sister was already sitting in the water and Haininu thought to him- 
self that his thumb ought to break. So it did. As he escaped he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Haininu!”’ 

Haininu returned to the place where he had been caught. His 
arrows were scattered everywhere. He said to himself, “I'll go down 
and shoot my father’s sister.’’ And he shot her and killed her. He 
returned to his elder brother. He was singing. 

The elder brother was singing, ‘‘Baume gwesu,” etc. He told his 
younger brother, ‘‘We are going. Now you sing, my younger prother.” 
Haininu sang, “Haina, Haininu,” etc. Then they came down to 
Hukuntukwe [below Big Tom]. They passed Hukuntukwe. As 
soon as they reached the top of the mountain, they sat down. They 
rested. The elder brother said to Haininu, ‘“‘There are our father’s 
sisters, the Rattlesnakes, living on posita seed.”—‘‘I’ll go down and 
see them,” said Haininu. ‘‘Don’t hurt or tease them,” warned his 
elder brother. Haininu descended. Baumegwesu went on and sat 
on a ridge and sang, “‘ Baume gwesu,”’ etc. 

Haininu went down to his father’s sisters. They were making 
baskets. They asked, “Whither are you going?’’ Haininu replied, 
“We are going down to the plains. We'll never return. My elder 
brother sent me down to get a lunch.’’—‘‘What can we give you? 
What can we give you?” they asked. ‘Go over there and see if 
there is anything over there,’”’ one said to the other. So she went. 
Haininu had already made a hole in her basket, when she came out 
with posita. She gave it to him and he left. 
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As soon as he had left, his father’s sisters picked up their basket, 
They saw the hole in the basket. ‘We'll go over and kill him,” 
they said. Haininu was going to his elder brother. He was already 
half way. The Rattlesnakes took a short cut and outstripped him, 
Each made a nest beside the trail, one on each side, but one a bit 
ahead of the other. They piled up stones and lay in wait for him. 
Haininu came along. The first one bit him and he exclaimed,“ Hain- 
inu!’’ He jumped to one side and the second one bit him. ‘ Haininu!” 
he exclaimed. The Rattlesnakes went home. Haininu went a short 
distance and then looked at his foot. It was bleeding. He reached a 
large flat rock. He was getting worse. One foot felt as though it 
were longer than the other. As soon as he reached a little stream, 
there he lay dead. 

His elder brother watched him. His elder brother came down to 
him, where he was lying. He said to himself, “‘There you are now.” 
He looked around. He laid his quiver on a rock. Then he took his 
arrows and laid them on the rock. He took the best one, the middle 
one. Then he struck his younger brother with it. As he struck him, 
his flesh flew off in bits. After a while he awakened him. Haininu 
looked around. Haininu said to his elder brother, ‘“‘ What are you 
doing? Awakening me?”” Baumegwesu said to his younger brother, 
“TI did not awaken you. Look at your body. What is the matter 
with you?” 

Haininu arose and collected his arrows, which were scattered all 
over the large flat rock. He went down to his father’s sisters. He 
shot them with arrows and killed them. The little children were 
in small holes. He shot at them with arrows but could not hit them. 
He threw hot ashes at them. 

Haininu returned to his elder brother. ‘‘Now we are going,” he 
said. Baumegwesu replied, ‘All right.” They crossed Pohaininu 
[a creek]. They went up the hill and sat down. Baumegwesu said 
to his younger brother, “‘There is our mother’s brother, Coyote, 
tanning hides. We'll go over there and visit him.’”’ Coyote was 
making a large fire. The two brothers arrived. Coyote spread his 
own hide on the ground and told them to sit on it. ‘‘ No,’’ they said, 
“‘we’ll sit out here on the rock, right here.’’ Coyote asked, ‘‘ Where 
are you going?’’—‘Mother’s brother, we are going to the plains. 
We shall never return. We are going to be killed. You stay. We 
are going.”’-—‘‘All right,’”’ said Coyote, “I'll hear of you being killed 
later.” 

They departed. They went over the rock. There they saw their 
mother’s brother, Deer. ‘I'll go there and visit him,” said Haininu. 
“T’ll borrow his flaker’’ [referring to the deer’s antlers from which 
flakers for obsidian arrow points are made]. “Don’t hurt him,” 
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said Baumegwesu. “All right,’’ answered Haininu. Baumegwesu 
told his younger brother to get an old flaker, a worn-out one. 

There was Deer with his flakers [antlers] stuck up on his head, all 
good and straight. As soon as Haininu arrived Deer asked where he 
was going. ‘“‘We are going to the plains, from which we shall never 
return, my elder brother and I. __I came down to get a flaker from 
you, one that is worn out.’’—‘I haven’t one,” said Deer. ‘Right 
there is one,” retorted Haininu. Deer gave him the old one, but 
Haininu said, ‘“‘No, the other one.” Haininu examined the old 
flaker which Deer had given him and said, “‘ No, I want the other one, 
the new one that is good and straight.’”—‘‘This is the only one I 
have,’’ remonstrated Deer. ‘Yes, that’s the one I want,’’ persisted 
Haininu. Then Haininu chased Deer. He dragged him around by 
the flaker [antler] on his head. Deer protested, ‘‘ You’re hurting me, 
you’re hurting me. I'll give it to you.’”—*“This is the one I want,” 
said Haininu. So Haininu looked at that flaker. ‘‘ This is the one I 
want,” said Haininu. “It is the only one I have, this new one,” 
said Deer. ‘Well, I’m off,’’ said Haininu. So he left. ‘All right,” 
said Deer. Haininu returned to his elder brother. His elder brother 
was singing, ‘‘ Baume gwesu,” etc. 

As soon as Haininu arrived, he said, ‘‘We are going.’”’ The elder 
brother said, ‘All right.’”” They went over the hill. There were 
Water Snakes [patoko] near the trail. The elder brother said, “‘ There 
are our father’s sisters, Water Snakes, making baskets. We'll go 
down and see them.” So they started down. Haininu went behind 
his elder brother, singing, ‘‘Haina, Haininu,’’ etc. The elder brother 
told the younger brother, ‘“‘Here is our father’s sister’s home; they 
are living under a big rock, making baskets.’’ Baumegwesu said to 
his younger brother, ‘‘We’re going.” So they started off. They 
went a little way and Haininu stopped. The elder brother went on. 
Haininu came back to his father’s sisters’ home and he split that big 
rock in two. He shot his father’s sisters and killed them. 

He left that place. He went on the trail and caught up with his 
elder brother. Then they came to a place named Tanoba [east of 
Chiquito]. They rested there. They were on their way. They were 
singing and singing and singing. Then they came to a place named 
Yauyau and they sat there and sang. Baumegwesu sang first, 
“Baume gwesu,” Then he said to his younger brother, ‘“‘ Now you 
sing.”’ Haininu sang, ‘‘ Haina, Haininu.”’ 

From that place they started and they came to a place named 
Icetekuna. They looked around. Haininu asked his elder brother 
which way they were going. He said from Icetekuna they were 
going around. Then they left and they came on westward. They 
passed around Pauwinene (Shut-eye). They tarried there. ‘ We'll 
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make it right here,” they said. Then they started to build a rock 
wall. Baumegwesu said, ‘This is not a very good place.”’ He left 
that place and went on the ridge. ‘‘We’ll go down below,” he said. 
“All right,’’ said Haininu. Below Icetekuna they made other rock 
walls in two places. ‘‘This is too far,”’ said the elder brother. ‘This 
is not a very good place.” They left there. “All right, we'll go over 
to Tcinihiitii (Table mountain),”’ they said. So they started. They 
saw nothing on the way. 

They got to a place named Danabau [near Table mountain, both 
Mono and Chukchansi lived there]. There they made a big rock 
wall. When they finished building the rock wall, they looked down 
on the plains and they said, ‘‘ This is too far from the plains.’”’ They 
left that place. They went on to a place named Pagauwa [above 
Friant on Madera side of the San Joaquin river]. They made a 
small rock wall there. They loitered and looked down on the plains. 
“We will go over to Yoninau,”’ [west of Friant on Madera side of 
the river]. They arrived there. They started to build a big rock 
wall. They made six rock walls there.' When they had finished, 
Baumegwesu said to his younger brother, ‘‘ Now you go.”’ So he did. 
He went over to a place where the elk lived. As soon as Haininu 
arrived there, the elk pursued him. Dust was flying all over. They 
chased him toward the west. His elder brother said to himself, 
““Now they are after my younger brother.’’ His elder brother was 
watching him. About the edge of the ocean he turned back and the 
dust flew. His elder brother could not see him very well. He could 
see the eagle feather on his head. He watched that. They chased 
Haininu down south. They chased him back. He was coming to- 
ward his elder brother. “‘Now my younger brother is coming,” 
said the elder brother. The dust was flying. He could see the eagle 
feather above the dust. The younger brother went towards the elder 
brother and passed right through the gate. He went over the rock 
wall, Haininu did. Haininu passed his elder brother. As soon as he 
passed his elder brother, he fell down dead. 

As soon as an elk went through the gate after Haininu, the elder 
brother shot it. He shot just one, but all of them died. Then Haininu 
came to life, returned to his elder brother, and they started skinning 
the elk. They skinned only one, but all were skinned. They said 
they were going toeat them. ‘‘ Now, younger brother, make the fire,” 
said Baumegwesu. ‘“‘ Now, elder brother, cut me off a piece of that 
meat,” Haininu said. ‘‘We have good coal here.’’ So his elder 

1 These rock walls are described as circular corrals with a single opening. Such circles 
were made for shooting deer. Openings were made so one could look out from the inside. 
These were about twenty feet in diameter. They were used as blinds in which hunters 
sat awaiting the approach of the deer. The raconteur has seen one near Friant, The walls 
were about seven feet high. 
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brother handed the meat to him. He put it on the coals. As soon 


es as he shut his eyes the meat was gone. ‘“‘My meat’s gone,” said 
id. Haininu. ‘‘Cut me a piece again.”” He put the meat on the coals 
ck and again it disappeared. ‘‘Cut me off another piece,” requested 
bie the younger brother. As soon as he shut his eyes the meat once more 
- vanished. ‘‘What makes my meat go under these coals?’’ asked 
or the younger brother. He began to dig. He saw an elk rise from 
: under the coals, and it tried to catch him. The younger brother 
th said, ‘‘Haininu!’’ The elk went after him. The elk said, ‘‘Sobwa’”’ 
ck [call of the elk]. They went after him on his way among the trees. 
- They went through the brush and Haininu said, ‘‘Haininu!”” The 
ey elk could not catch him. Then his elder brother took those hides 
ve and bundled them up and started off this way [toward the mountains}. 
‘ Haininu and his elder brother were separated right there. Haininu 
. was lost in the brush. 

of [It would be hard for mortals to-day, if Haininu had not killed the 
“k mother Wind. Only her offspring blow in the world to-day and the 
d, caves in the mountain passes are their homes. The killing of the 
d. mother Rattlesnake by Haininu made life better for people to-day, 
1u for her descendants are not so powerful as she. The same is true of 
Ly the she-Bear that he killed. Her posterity have never equaled her in 


if strength.] 


10. THE ADVENTURES OF HAININU AND BAUMEGWESU.! 


1e 
ld Coyote made a fire, a large fire. He sat down by it and cried. 
od Then he sang, ‘Yo i hini, yo i hini wau!’’ Said Coyote to himself, 
0- “My tears drop down all around my flanks. I wish my sister’s 
- sons, Haininu and Baumegwesu, would come. If they would come, 
le I would go with them.” The two nephews appeared close by the 
or fire. ‘‘What are you going to do, uncle?”’ asked Haininu. Coyote 
‘k replied, ‘What do you expect me to do? I am going with you. I 
1e am going along when you get that yellowjackets’ nest. I will clean 

it very thoroughly.”” So they started. 
or They encountered Roadrunner, who was also Haininu’s mother’s 
u brother. What are you going to do?”’ queried Haininu. ‘I am going 
g along too,” replied Roadrunner. Next they came to House Finch’s 
d place and Haininu said to House Finch, who was also his mother’s 
P brother, ‘What are you going to do?” House Finch responded, 
it “T am going along too.’’ Then they arrived at the camp of Brewer's 
T Blackbird. ‘‘What are you going to do, mother’s brother?” asked 
28 Haininu. He replied, ‘‘I am going along too.” 
e. A creek was reached and there Haininu shot a large salmon with 
; his bow and arrow. When he killed it, the water rose and nearly 
1 Told in Mono by Chipo, an old man, and translated by Mrs. George Teaford. 

22 
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overwhelmed him. It pursued him. He jumped from cliff to cliff 
far back in the mountains, but the water still followed him. Finally 
he got out of reach of it, but he was so exhausted that he fainted. 
When he revived he asked himself, ‘‘Who is doing this to me? I am 
going to see you again,” he said, referring to the salmon and the water 
of the creek which had pursued him. He was all covered with mud 
when the water receded. He looked over the edge of the cliff on which 
he was resting, put over his bow and arrow, so they leaned against 
it and then slid down to the bottom of the cliffon them. He returned 
to the place where he had shot the large salmon. Then out of revenge 
he shot all of the salmon he could see, a task which was made easy 
because the water was low. “That is what I can do to you now,” 
he said. He walked around amongst the slaughtered salmon in the 
now waterless creek bed. All of the water had disappeared when he 
killed the salmon. ‘‘This is what I can do to you,” he said. 

He took his departure and caught up with his brother Baumegwesu, 
who had gone on with his uncles. As they proceeded Haininu espied 
two bears swinging. He said to them, “Friends, you are doing some- 
thing fine there. Let me swing.’’ The bears replied, “ Yes, it is nice. 
You may swing.” The bears swung him on the tree and then let go. 
He was projected upward, but alighted feet first, though buried up 
to his neck in sand. The bears laughed and went into their house, 
leaving their cubs outside. Haininu killed and skinned the cubs and 
took their flesh in the house. ‘My father’s sisters,’’ he said, “here 
is some deer meat. Eat it.’’ The bears remarked, ‘It smells like our 
children, and it tastes like them.’’ Then they vomited. The bears 
pursued Haininu, who called to Baumegwesu, across the creek, to put 
his leg out so that the bears might cross on it. Baumegwesu did so, 
but when one bear was half way over, he withdrew his leg and she fell 
into the water and was drowned. One bear was left and that is why 
there are still bears in this country to-day. 

The two brothers went on until they neared the home of their father’s 
sisters, the Winds. There Baumegwesu said to Haininu, “‘ You go over 
there and see our aunts and get a basket from them.’’ This was at a 
big cave, in the mountains, called Piyau. The Winds lived in the cave. 
When Haininu entered Piyau cave, the habitation of his aunts, he 
seized each of the old women by the ears. They protested, ‘Ouch! 
Nephew, do not do that. You are always treating us this way.”’— 
‘Give me a basket, aunts,’’ he demanded. ‘I want to put some of 
my food into it. We are going down to the plains.’’” As soon as they 
turned their backs, Haininu mischievously made holes in all of their 
baskets by shooting arrows into them. When the Winds perceived 
what he had done, they became whirlwinds and pursued him. They 
chased him, overtook him, and beat him with large tree limbs. He 
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kept shouting his name as he jumped this way and that to escape their 
blows. They finally gave up in despair, as he was too agile for them, 
and went home. Haininu followed them back and shot them and all 
but two of their children, who escaped. They secreted themselves in 
crevices in the cliff. Haininu tried to poke them out, but could not. 
We would not have wind to-day if these two little ones had not es- 
caped. 

Baumegwesu sat singing his own name, while Haininu was having 
the tussle with the Winds. ‘‘I did not send you to murder our aunts,” 
scolded Baumegwesu, “‘ but you are always getting into mischief. We 
will travel now.”” They had not gone far before Baumegwesu said, 
“My younger brother, you go to our father’s sisters living over there 
and try to get a basket from them.”’ These aunts were Rattlesnakes. 
To Haininu’s request they responded, ‘Yes, my nephew, we have 
baskets for you here. Let us enter and seek a good one.”” They 
selected their best basket and handed it to Haininu. ‘This is the 
best we can do, nephew,” they said. Haininu departed and the aunts 
sat down to resume work on the baskets they were making. ‘What is 
the matter with this basket?’’ asked one, “it is full of holes.’’—‘‘ Mine 
too,”’ said the other, for Haininu had been up to mischief when their 
backs were turned. ‘‘We will cut across here and get ahead of our 
nephew before he gets far up the road. Run quickly.” 

They hastened and hid themselves at a fork of the trail ahead of 
Haininu. As he passed each one bit him on the leg, one on the right, 
one on the left. Haininu sat down on a great rock, where one can still 
see his blood. He fainted. His legs swelled and rotted. Baumegwesu 
came to see what the trouble was. He whipped Haininu’s legs with 
an arrow. The swelling subsided and Haininu awoke. ‘What are 
you doing to me?” he asked. “I have been sleeping right here.”’ 
—‘‘You certainly have not been sleeping here. I told you not to 
do this thing. You are always bothering our poor aunts,” thus 
Baumegwesu reprimanded him. Haininu ignored the reproof and 
said, ‘‘You go ahead, brother, and I will follow shortly.” He ran 
back to his aunts’ house and shot both of them. One child escaped. 
“Well, I do not believe that you amount to anything, so I will let you 
go,”’ said Haininu to the escaping child. Haininu hastened to over- 
take his brother. When he caught up with him, Baumegwesu asked, 
“What have you been doing now?’’—“I went back and killed those 
old women,” said Haininu. ‘They cannot get the best of me.” 

They camped near Napasiat, where they found a yellowjackets’ nest 
under a stone. Haininu said, ‘‘We will leave this one for the Indians 
in this part of the country. We do not want to dig this one out. We 
will go down to the plains and get a large one.”’ 
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They made a bait for the yellowjackets. It consisted of a grass- 
hopper’s leg with a white feather tied to it. The feather was to serve 
as a guide when the grasshopper leg was being carried away by a 
yellowjacket to its nest. It was not long before a yellowjacket started 
to carry it away. Then Haininu saw a yellowjacket with a piece of 
deer ineat, also a giant yellowjacket carrying a deer’s antlers. Haininu 
left his companions and followed the giant yellowjacket that was 
carrying the deer’s antlers. He followed it to its nest. Then he 
returned to his companions, singing his name as he went along, 
“Haina, Haininu.”” Coyote heard him singing as he approached and 
he sang too. “Oh, Iam so happy,” said Coyote, as he thought about 
the coming feast. 

Haininu tarried with Vulture. ‘‘Give me one of your feathers,” 
requested Haininu. “All right,” said Vulture, “I will give you one.” 
So saying, he pulled out the largest and handed it to Haininu. “Yes. 
This is what I want,” said Haininu. ‘‘You may have anything you 
want,” said Vulture. ‘‘ You know your mother’s brother always gives 
you whatever you wish.” MHaininu next visited Great Horned Owl 
and asked him, ‘‘What are you going to do?””—‘“I am going down to 
eat my fill of yellowjacket grubs,’”’ said Great Horned Owl. ‘Well, 
come on then,” urged Haininu. As they proceeded they encountered 


Raccoon. ‘Well, mother’s brother, what are you going to do?” 
queried Haininu. ‘I am going down to eat my fill of yellowjacket 
grubs,” replied Raccoon. ‘Well, come on then,” invited Haininu. 


Baumegwesu sang when they arrived at the yellowjackets’ nest. 
He instructed Haininu and the uncles to go and gather pine needles 
for the roasting. After they had secured the pine needles, Baume- 
gwesu changed his mind and said, ‘‘ This is not the nest we are seeking. 
We ought to have a larger nest. We will have to seek further. This 
is a different one.’’ Again they used a grasshopper leg for bait and a 
yellowjacket took it. Haininu followed him way over to the Coast 
Range (Panakap), located the nest, and then returned to report to his 
older brother. ‘‘No. That is not the nest, either,’’ said Baumegwesu. 

They fixed another bait. It was carried towards Mariposa by a 
yellowjacket. Coyote, meanwhile, had developed such an appetite 
that he had eaten all the pine needles that had been collected. He 
complained, ‘‘I am so very hungry. When will that yellowjackets’ 
nest be in sight?”” Then Haininu followed the yellowjacket toward 
Mariposa. When he returned to his companions, he found the deer’s 
antlers again in the same hole where he had first found them. Baume- 
gwesu now declared that after all this was the nest they were seeking. 


“That is the one,” he said. ‘Bring the antlers here. That is cer- 
tainly the nest.’’ Haininu went out and gathered pine needles, 
“‘Are these right, my elder brother?’”’ he asked Baumegwesu. ‘No. 
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You have gathered the wrong kind,” replied Baumegwesu. So 
Haininu started again in the morning. Then he came in with a big 
load of pine needles. ‘Are these all right?”’ he asked. Baumegwesu 
said, ‘‘Yes. That is the kind I told you to get in the first place.” 

Haininu protested, ‘“‘ You make so much work for me, elder brother. 
Why did you bring that old uncle Coyote? He ate all of our pine 
needles to begin with.’”” Baumegwesu warned him, “You had better 
say nothing about him. We have our nest and we do not care.” 
Then Baumegwesu continued, “‘There are not enough pine needles. 
You will have to get some more.’’—*‘Oh dear,”’ sighed Haininu, ‘‘ what 
work!’” He went further this time, crossing the mountains and 
securing needles from the pifion trees. When he returned with his 
burden Baumegwesu said, “This quantity is going to be sufficient to 
cook the nest. This is the best thing you could get.” 

Then Baumegwesu discovered that they had no fire drill. ‘‘Wehave 
forgotten our fire drill and hearth,”’ he said to Haininu. ‘‘Go back to 
Napasiat and get them.”’ As the yellowjackets’ nest they were about 
to cook was at Yoninau, between Fresno and Coalinga, this order meant 
another long trip back into the mountains for Haininu. However, 
he set out on the errand and in due time returned with the implements. 
“You have brought the wrong ones,”’ said Baumegwesu, when Haininu 
handed him the sticks. He sent Haininu back again. Baumegwesu 
said, ‘‘Oh yes, here it is,”’ referring to the first drill which Haininu had 
brought. “‘What am I thinking of. This is it, my younger brother. 
This is what I told you to get.” 

They now filled the yellowjackets’ hole with pine needles. Baume- 
gwesu secured a spark with the fire drill and blew it into flame. When 
the nest was cooked they took it out, they took it out, they took it all 
out. They kept digging and the nest seemed to get bigger and bigger, 
wider and wider. Coyote cried, ‘I want the bottom one, the last.” 
Then his companions said, ‘‘ Feed him separately. Do not let him eat 
with us.”’ This pleased Coyote, for he said, “If I eat separately, I 
shall have that much more.”’ Coyote got the best. They finished 
the feast and prepared to travel the following morning. ‘We will 
divide what is left of the yellowjackets’ nest,’’ said Baumegwesu. 
“You had better all go home now.”’ The division was made and each 
started for home with a little bundle of yellowjacket grubs. 

Different tribes of Indians met Haininu and Baumegwesu when they 
were returning. The two brothers made a house at Yuninau, a high 
hill near Friant. They did not like it, however, and Haininu left, 
but Baumegwesu remained behind singing. Baumegwesu after a bit 
noticed the absence of Haininu and said to himself, ‘‘Where has my 
younger brother gone?’’ Then Baumegwesu from his station on the 
hill Yuninau could discern Haininu on the plains below. Different 
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tribes were chasing him, but his vulture feather, which he wore on his 
head, was still in sight. ‘‘My brother is yet alive,” said Baumegwesu. 
Haininu and his pursuers, who were shooting at him, drew near. 
Baumegwesu spread out his bow and arrows to dry and, when the 
people got close, he shot at them. While Baumegwesu was shooting 
these people, Haininu went off a short distance and lay down, quite 
exhausted. His pursuers were very weary, too, as Baumegwesu 
shot them. 

When the slaughter was over, Baumegwesu went to Haininu and 
kicked him. Then he beat him with an arrow and asked, ‘‘ What is 
the matter with you?” ‘Do not disturb me,” protested Haininu. 
“TI am sound asleep.’”” Baumegwesu laughed ironically, ‘“‘ Yes, you 
are!’? Then he ordered Haininu to arise and start the fire. When 
the fire was kindled, Baumegwesu butchered the different tribes of 
people to eat. He made charqui of some; others he roasted. He 
put some on the coals, but they disappeared. “I do not think the 
meat has been consumed by the fire,’”’ said Baumegwesu in wonder. 
‘Next time I shall watch it.’”” Then he put a whole head on the fire 
to roast and held it by the horns, for these people had horns. He 
stirred the fire, still holding the head by the horns, but it slipped away 
from him and turned into Elk. It started to pursue Haininu, but it 
travelled slowly. Haininu retired into the mountains with Elk after 
him. He arrived at a village. ‘‘What are you going to do for me?” 
he asked the people. ‘“‘Something is after me.’”’ They replied, ‘We 
can do nothing for you.’”’ He passed on and approached another 
village. ‘‘What are you going to do for me? Something is after me.” 
—‘‘We can do nothing for you,”’ was the reply. 

At last he arrived at Skunk’s habitation. ‘‘What are you going to 
do for me? Something is after me,” pleaded Haininu. Skunk re- 
plied, ‘‘We have some soapstone here. We might make some red hot 
stones. They started a fire as quickly as they could and heated some 
stones. After a time Elk appeared. ‘‘Where is that man I am 
following?’’ he asked. ‘‘We have already butchered him,”’ responded 
Skunk. ‘Open your mouth wide and we will give you what is left.” 
Elk obeyed and Skunk threw the red hot stones in the gaping mouth. 
Elk boiled and burst. ‘‘ That is the way we fix them,” boasted Skunk. 


II. BAUMEGWESU AND COYOTE.! 


“Let us go hunting, my son-in-law,”’ said Coyote to Baumegwesu. 
‘“‘Let us go through the live oaks, for this is a live oak country. We 
will peep here and there cautiously, for there are many deer. We 
will slip around slowly. We will peer over the cliff. Do not go too 


1 Told in Mono into a graphophone by Chipo, an old man, and translated by Mrs. 


George Teaford from Univ. Calif. Mus. Anthr. graphophone records 2167 to 2172. 
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fast. Slip around slowly. Peer over that cliff.” Coyote sneaked 
up to Baumegwesu, while he was peering over the cliff and pushed 
his son-in-law over the precipice. Baumegwesu landed in a deep 
hole with high walls on all sides. He could not get out, so he just sat 
down and folded his arms across his lap and waited. ‘‘What am I 
to do here now?”’ he thought to himself. 

Baumegwesu’s mother’s brother, Snowbird (Junco), discovered 
his plight and made a fire. Then Snowbird descended into the pit, 
where Baumegwesu was imprisoned. ‘‘My nephew, how am I to get 
you out of here?’”” Then continued Snowbird, ‘I want to carry you, 
my nephew. I will carry you out of here.’ —‘“‘ Well, I do not think you 
can,” said Baumegwesu. ‘‘Watch me,” said Snowbird. ‘‘I will give 
you a demonstration of my strength. I shall go over there and get 
that big rock. I shall carry that rock. You watch me right from 
here.” Then Snowbird flew around the rock, singing. He put the 
rock on his back, while he was singing. He flew, carrying the rock. 
“Here is the rock. I have carried it,’”’ he said to Baumegwesu. ‘ Yes,” 
said Baumegwesu, “I see that you have carried it in already.”’ 

‘“‘Now, my nephew, you see what I can do,” remarked Snowbird 
proudly. ‘‘You see what I have done. You had better get on my 
back now. Put your bow and arrow on each side. Hold them on 
each side.”” Baumegwesu did as he was bidden and Snowbird started 
with him and brought him safely to the top of the surrounding cliffs. 
“See what I have done now,” boasted Snowbird. ‘This is all that 
I can do for you.’’—‘*‘I am very glad that you got me out of that hole,” 
said Baumegwesu. ‘‘ Now I wish some one would come along, carry- 
ing a bundle of wood, in order that I might conceal myself in the bundle, 
so that Coyote will not see me pass.”’ 

After a while Hummingbird and her family came to the spot for 
wood. She placed Baumegwesu in the middle of her bundle of fagots, 
so that Coyote could not see him. Coyote’s daughters, however, 
told their father that they saw something crawl from Hummingbird’s 
load of wood, after she had deposited it in her house. Coyote then 
sent his son Scrub (kakewoi), a young coyote, to see if there was any- 
one in Hummingbird’s house. ‘‘Go and see whoit is,’ directed Coyote. 
Old Hummingbird Woman threw dust into the boy’s eyes, when he 
approached the pile of wood. Scrub returned to his father’s house, 
picking gravel from his eyes. ‘‘ Why did she do that?” queried Coyote. 
“TI do not know,” replied Scrub. Coyote became more suspicious 
than ever. ‘‘I shall send your sister over there now,” he said. Then 
he said to the girl, ‘‘ You had better go to Hummingbird’s and see who 
is there.” He told her to look around well, especially in the corners. 
“What are you peeping around here for?’’ asked the exasperated 
old Hummingbird. So saying, she threw dirt in the girl’s eyes, too. 
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When she returned to her father, Coyote, he said, ‘‘What is the 
matter with that old aunt (father’s sister) of mine, always treating 
my children this way?”’ Then he sent his eldest daughter to pry into 
Hummingbird’s house. 

The eldest coyote girl was successful and she returned and reported 
to her father, ‘‘ There is a fine looking man in there, father. It is the 
same man you pushed over the cliff; the very same man, father.” — 
“Is that so?” ejaculated Coyote. ‘Well, that must be my son-in- 
law. What am I going to do with him now? Well, I suppose that I 
will have to let him go anyhow.” 

Baumegwesu went hunting and the eldest coyote girl followed him, 
hoping to win his affection. He said to her, “I am the finest hunter. 
I am the champion hunter of this world. I will have nothing to do 
with you. Never follow me about. If I want a woman, I can take 
one of my ribs, lay it across another, and make a woman of it.”” The 
girl retorted, ‘‘It would be a dark cloud; there would be nothing to it.” 

One day Baumegwesu set out ona trip. He went to Eagle’s village. 
Everything that he tried to eat turned into stone. He tried to eat 
some grass seed (kasin), but allin vain. Snowbird and Hummingbird 
came and saw the grass seed he had gathered. They sang, ‘“‘ What are 
we going to eat now?’’ Baumegwesu said, “That is right, little 
boys. Eat plenty.’”’ Then Snowbird chided him for his tantalizing 
remark and reminded him, ‘We carried you out of the pit and put 
you in this world.’’—*‘ True,” replied Baumegwesu to the two. ‘“‘ What 
you say does not sound pleasant to me.’’—‘‘ That does not sound very 
pleasant to you, I suppose,”’ they continued, dwelling upon his obliga- 
tion to them. ‘‘Your remarks put tears in my eyes, boys,”’ said 
Baumegwesu. ‘Do not mention it any more.” 


I2. A VISIT TO THE WORLD OF THE DEAD.! 


A man was in deep sorrow over the loss of his young wife. After 
much mourning they buried her and she went up into “heaven.” 
Then he set out to recover her. 

He was forced to pass through swarms of noxious insects and feroci- 
ous animals. First he encountered fleas, innumerable fleas, which 
nearly bit him to death. Then he encountered lice, exceedingly 
large lice, which nearly ate him. Next he encountered ants of many 
sorts, but after much suffering passed through them. Subsequently 
he encountered mosquitoes, gnats, yellowjackets, and hornets. After 
these he passed through swarms of horse flies and blow flies. Then 
he came to gopher snakes, then to water snakes, then to racer snakes, 
then to rattlesnakes, then to king snakes. Nevertheless, he passed 
through all of these. In succession he then met with foxes, raccoons, 
dogs, coyotes, pumas, wild cats, bears, and wolves. 


1 Told in English by Mrs. Molly Kinsman Pimona. 
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When he came to Wolf’s camp, Wolf told him to take some sand in 
his hand and to walk right across the river with it and not tostop. He 
instructed him to drop the sand as he waded along. Wolf also warned 
him not to smoke Coyote’s pipe, when it was offered to him at Coyote’s 
habitation on the far side of the river. This was the advice that Wolf 
gave the man who was seeking his dead wife. Above all, Wolf cau- 
tioned him not to participate in any dance in the land of the departed. 

“Do not talk to your wife, when you arrive there,’’ said Wolf. 
“Just walk by and touch her on the shoulder with your elbow, and 
she will know that you want her to follow. Just keep on going the 
way you came.”” Then added Wolf, ‘When your wife walks behind 
you, she will talk to you and try to get you to look back; but do not 
do it. When you arrive at home, your wife will go to her grave. 
Then you send her mother to go and get her. You must not talk to her 
for ten days.” 

The man followed Wolf’s instructions and returned with his wife. 
Unhappily for him, however, he failed to observe the ten days’ taboo 
against conversation, with the result that his wife returned to 
“heaven.” 


13. THE BURNING OF COYOTE.! 


Coyote and Flicker, his mother-in-law, went out to set traps for 
jackrabbits. Coyote had eleven children, one of whom was Grass- 
hopper. Grasshopper wished to accompany his father, but Coyote 
would not allow him to do so; for he wanted one of his daughters, 
who was a coyote, to accompany him. So they went along setting 
traps and caught many jackrabbits, which they skinned, dried, and 
hung up. The skinned jackrabbits all turned into men. 

Coyote decided upon a war with men, because, as he claimed, they 
were trying to deprive him of his mother-in-law. Coyote and his 
daughter returned home, Coyote purposely leaving his mother-in-law 
behind. He told his two wives that the jackrabbits (men) were plan- 
ning to war with him and to kill his mother-in-law. Then Coyote 
returned to the place where he had left his mother-in-law and killed 
her himself. After that he shot himself through the upper part of 
one leg with an arrow. 

Upon Coyote’s failure to return home, his wives sent his son Grass- 
hopper to see what had become of his father and whether or not he 
had been killed. Grasshopper returned and reported, ‘‘Yes. He has 
been shot in the leg. You two had better go and carry him home.” 
All the while Grasshopper was wishing that his father would die. His 
mother asked him, “‘Why do you wish your father to die?’’ Grass- 
hopper replied, ‘‘Because he wishes to marry one of my sisters. He 

1 Told in English by Mrs. Molly Kinsman Pimona. 
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told me that he wants to marry one of his own daughters, because she 
is pretty.” Then Grasshopper continued to his mother, “I am 
going to prepare a platform of sticks, cemented together with pitch. 
On this we will place Coyote’s body, so that when the pitch melts 
from the heat of the funeral fire beneath, the platform will break and 
let the body fall into the fire.”’ 

When Coyote’s wives brought him in, he said, “I am going to die. 
When I am dead place me at the outside edge of the house in which 
you are going to cremate me, not in the middle of it. After you have 
placed me there at the edge of the house, set fire to it, but do not look 
back, for you might see my ghost and die as a result. Go far away 
and camp. Do not look back.’’ One of his wives asked him, ‘‘ How 
are you going to be cremated, if we place your body on the outside 
of the house?’’ Coyote’s ready reply was, “When the house burns my 
blanket will catch fire.”” Coyote was really planning to feign death 
and escape, so that he might marry his daughter. 

However, Grasshopper arranged the funerary house as he had 
planned and Coyote was placed on a platform in the middle of the 
house instead of being put on the ground at the outside edge of the 
house. After setting fire to the house the family left, none looking 
back except Grasshopper, who looked under his arm. He saw Coyote 
running about in the burning house. It fell upon him and killed him 
and his body was completely consumed. 


I4. COYOTE WHO MARRIED HIS DAUGHTER.! 


Coyote came home and told his daughters, ‘‘Go and marry the 
Sun (tadabi) brothers. Those men are in very comfortable circum- 
stances.”” Then Coyote played sick and instructed his son as to his 
funeral. ‘‘Pile the brush on me, when I die. When you set fire to 
it, lay me on these logs. Do not look back after the fire has been 
started.”” Then Coyote died. Scrub, his son, wept a great deal, 
while they were preparing to burn his father. As they left the burn- 
ing funeral pyre, Scrub raised his arm and looked back under it. As 
he looked he saw Coyote crawling out of the pyre. ‘Mother,’ he 
said, ‘‘I see father crawling out of the pyre.’’ His mother scolded 
him, ‘“‘What are you looking for? Why do you look back? He 
told us not to look.”—‘‘ Well, mother,” pleaded Scrub, “I was just 
looking.” 

The two Suns, the young men whom Coyote wished his daughters 
to marry, did not dress like Coyote. Coyote now disguised himself 
and dressed as they did. He desired to make his daughters believe 
that he was one of the Sun boys, for he wished to cohabit with them. 
So in his new raiment, he came to live with his own daughters. He 


1 Told in Mono by Chipo, an old man, and translated by Mrs. George Teaford. 
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married one of them and, after a time, she bore a son by him. The 
daughter was suspicious of her new infant, for, she said, ‘‘It smells 
like a coyote. It must be that our father begot it.” So they drove 
the impostor Sun from the house. 

Coyote came back to the side of the hill and called. This was near 
the house of his mother-in-law (his own wife). He had disguised 
himself again. Once more he took up his abode with his wife, Cotton- 
tail Rabbit. 


I5. COYOTE AND HIS SISTER ROBIN.! 


Bluebird had a son, Coyote, and a daughter, Robin. Robin was 
the elder. Coyote told his sister to paint her breast red and that is 
why robins to-day have red breasts. Bluebird and her children dwelt 
close to a hot spring, which formed a large deep pool. Salamander 
was a suitor for Robin’s hand and was favored by Robin’s mother, 
Bluebird, but not by Robin herself. Coyote likewise objected to the 
match, saying that he did not want Salamander for a brother-in-law. 
Coyote wanted his sister to marry Swallow, but to this Bluebird had 
objections. To settle the difficulty Coyote suggested that they pull 
sticks to determine who should marry Robin. Bluebird’s wishes were 
gratified, for the lot made Salamander the bridegroom. 

Finding his wishes set at nought, Coyote fell to planning a means of 
killing Salamander. Finally he hit upon a plan. He instructed his 
sister, Robin, to go to gather clover near the hot spring. ‘Tell 
Salamander,” he said, “‘that we are going to have a swim in the pool.” 
Poor Salamander suspected nothing and, when his wife invited him to 
swim with her, he acquiesced. She said to him, ‘“ You jump in first. 
I shall follow.”” He promptly jumped into the boiling water and 
was scalded to death. After a while Coyote joined his sister and 
asked, ‘‘What shall we tell our mother, when we return without 
Salamander?’’ Then he suggested, ‘‘Let us tell her that he has gone 
deer hunting.” 

When Robin returned home she said nothing about her husband, 
Salamander, until her mother asked her where her husband was. 
She answered, ‘‘He has gone deer hunting and will be gone several 
months.”” Bluebird suspected that there was something wrong. 
Prairie Falcon now came to make love to Robin. Rattlesnake did 
likewise, which made Prairie Falcon quite jealous. He suggested to 
Robin that she invite Rattlesnake to a bath, just as she had done with 
Salamander. Bluebird, Robin’s mother, did not want either Prairie 
Falcon or Rattlesnake for a son-in-law. So they took Rattlesnake 
to the hot spring and, by the same subterfuge, induced him to plunge 
in; he, too, was scalded to death. When Bluebird heard of this she 


1 Told in English by Mrs. Molly Kinsman Pimona. 
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was incensed. Even though she did not wish Rattlesnake for a son- 
in-law, she did not approve of her daughter’s method of getting rid of 
husbands and suitors. She now learned that Salamander had met 
with the same fate. 

Robin remonstrated. ‘Mother, what do you want me todo? Do 
you want me to marry my own brother?’”’ Coyote, who was listening, 
jumped up at once and declared that he wished to marry his sister. 
They married and Bluebird became furious over the incest in her 
family. So wrought up was she over the affair that she committed 
suicide by leaping into the hot spring. Prairie Falcon returned 
before long and killed the incestuous pair. 


16. JACKRABBIT AND COYOTE. 


Jackrabbit had a pretty younger sister, Cotton-tail Rabbit. Coyote 
had no sister. Coyote was desirous of marrying Cotton-tail Rabbit, 
but her mother did not want Coyote for a son-in-law. Coyote became 
angry over the refusal and threatened to kill and eat them all and make 
blankets of their skins. The rabbits were not to be intimidated, how- 
ever, and they told Coyote that he had better keep quiet. Then 
Coyote suggested that they swing up and down on a sapling. The 
rabbits acquiesced, but they could find no suitable tree to bend over. 

At night Jackrabbit went forth secretly and walked all over the 
world, returning before sunrise, so that Coyote might think he had 
spent the night at home. Jackrabbit encountered Prairie Falcon, 
who asked, “My mother’s brother, what are you seeking?”’ Jack- 
rabbit explained that he was looking for a slim tree, that could be 
bent over, so that they might play at swinging on it with Coyote. 
Prairie Falcon said, “I will arrange one for you right near the house. 
Coyote is trying to kill you, because you will not let him marry your 
sister. That is what he is planning to do, to kill you.”’ Prairie 
Falcon fixed a nice sapling for the pastime and then he told Jackrabbit, 
“‘Come out in the morning and swing on the tree. I shall watch you.” 

Jackrabbit went out early the next morning and played on the sap- 
ling, swinging himself up and down. Then he called to Coyote, telling 
him that he had found a satisfactory pole. Jackrabbit got on it and 
Coyote swung him up and down, but before he had a chance to let go, 
Prairie Falcon appeared and told Jackrabbit to get off and let him ride. 
Coyote swung Prairie Falcon up and down, suddenly letting go of the 
sapling so that Prairie Falcon was projected upward, falling to the 
ground so hard that he was killed. He, however, returned to life, and 
invited Coyote to mount the sapling. ‘It is great fun,” he said. 
“You see all kinds of stars and all kinds of animals.’’ Coyote mounted 
and Prairie Falcon bent the pole way to the ground and let go. Coyote 
rose in the air and struck the ground with a thud. The fall killed him. 

1 Told in English by Mrs. Molly Kinsman Pimona. 
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17. THE COYOTE CALLED ‘‘ANOTHER ONE.” 


Yellowjacket had three sons, all coyotes. The three went down to 
spear salmon at Italian Baron the San Joaquin river. Another coyote 
came by; he was a male also. He went to Yellowjacket’s three sons 
and asked them their names. They replied that their name was 
Coyote. Thereupon the stranger coyote said, ‘‘That is not my name. 
Your names are different from mine. Go to Jackrabbit and ask him 
my name. He knows it.” 

The stranger coyote, accompanied by one of the three coyote 
brothers, proceeded to Jackrabbit’s habitation. As they went along, 
the stranger coyote fell behind, so that his companion approached 
Jackrabbit first. Jackrabbit greeted him, saying, “‘Hello, Coyote.” 
Then when the stranger coyote came in sight, Jackrabbit exclaimed, 
“Oh! Here is another one.”” Then the stranger coyote said to the 
other coyote, “‘I told you that Coyote was not my name. My name 
is Another One.” 

The two returned to where the others were still spearing salmon. 
All the while the stranger coyote was wishing that he might be a 
woman, for he wanted to cohabit with one of the brothers. He hit 
upon an idea and decided to go home. ‘I am going home,” he said 
to the three brothers. Upon arriving at home, he hung himself by 
his hind legs. That changed him into a woman. 

Next morning he repaired again to the place where the three brothers 
were spearing salmon. He sat nearby for a long while, then he arose 
and proceeded towards the three. One of them said, ‘‘ Another One is 
coming.’’ Another brother said, ‘No. It is a woman coming.” 
The third disagreed and said, “It is Another One.”” They joked with 
one another as to who should marry the woman, if it really were one. 
Finally the youngest said, ‘‘I am going to marry her and I am going 
to take her home. Mother will help care for her.’’ The other two 
brothers said, ‘‘We will stay here. You take her home immediately.” 

“Let us go home,” the youngest brother said to the stranger coyote 
who now appeared as a woman. On the way home they tried to co- 
habit. The youngest brother then discovered that his would-be 
bride was a male. He did not let the impostor know that he was 
aware of this fact, but he made an excuse to return to his brothers, 
saying that he had forgotten something. While returning to the 
fishing place, he met a number of cowboys who were seeking Another 
One, because he had stolen something from them. With them he 
returned to his two brothers. Then it was that it became known that 
they were seeking “‘ Another One,” although the cowboys did not know 
him by that name. Then the youngest brother returned with the 
cowboys, to show them where he had left Another One. They found 

1 Told in English by Mrs. Molly Kinsman Pimona. 
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him fast asleep. They put a rope about his neck, skinned him alive 
and turned him loose. He came to the three brothers, who laughed 
at him. They nearly laughed themselves to death. Another One 
cried at every twig that touched him, for being nothing but raw flesh, 
he was bleeding all over. 


18. PRAIRIE FALCON’S ADVENTURES.! 


Coyote had two sisters, Mountain Quail and Valley Quail. Rock 
Giant (tiip), who wanted to marry them, came frequently to see them. 
His visits always enraged Coyote very much; so he set traps for Rock 
Giant with the hope of catching him and breaking him to pieces, but 
his efforts were in vain. 

One day Coyote told his sisters, “‘We are going to set traps for 
jackrabbits, so we may have something to eat for the winter. I am 
going down to jerk some of the meat.’’ The three started off. Then 
it was that Coyote told his sisters that he himself was going to marry 
them. Thereupon his sisters ran away and left him, returning to 
their own camp, from whence they had come to visit him. 

At their camp they were joined by Rock Giant, who said to them, 
“We are going to your mother’s house.’’ Their mother was Wild 
Duck. When they arrived Wild Duck told the two girls that Rock 
Giant, who wanted to marry them, was their father. A short time 
afterwards Mountain Quail married Salmon. Valley Quail did not 
marry; she remained a spinster. Moreover, her own brother, Coyote, 
came to make love to her. Their mother, Wild Duck, remonstrated 
with Coyote, reminding him that Valley Quail was his own sister. 

Prairie Falcon came around and tried to make love to Wild Duck, 
but she would have nothing to do with him. The following night he 
came again and carried away Valley Quail, whom he killed and ate. 
That was the last of Valley Quail. Then Prairie Falcon kept a sharp 
lookout for the woman Wild Duck, who had repulsed his advances. 
He intended to kill her, because she would have nothing to do with him. 
Wild Duck had a premonition of danger, so very wisely, for a long 
time, did not leave her house, which was right in the middle of a large 
high rock. One day, however, she stole down to a nearby lake for a 
bath. She was swimming about, when Prairie Falcon chanced by and 
caught her and killed her. That was the last of Wild Duck. 

After the death of his wife, Wild Duck, Rock Giant married Lizard 
(pogoit). Lizard wondered what sort of a husband she had, for he 
was all rock. She did not want to sleep with him because of that 
fact. She wondered continually what sort of a man he was. Finally 
she ran away and married Coyote who was Rock Giant’s son. Coyote, 
however, did not want to sleep with Lizard, because of her repulsive 


1 Told in English by Mrs. Molly Kinsman Pimona. 
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appearance. He did not want any such wife as that, he said. One 
day Prairie Falcon came along and killed her, too. 

Rock Giant was enraged over the death of his two wives, Wild 
Duck and Lizard, and sought to discover the murderer. Finally, 
he learned that Prairie Falcon was guilty of the deed and he lay in 
wait for him. Rock Giant also learned that his son Coyote had been 
living with his wife Lizard, so he went and killed his own son. Coyote 
came to life again, however, after his father had killed him. Rock 
Giant killed him a second time, but still he came to life again and 
walked about, although his head was badly smashed. 

Coyote’s mother’s brother, Condor (niiniyot), witnessed Rock 
Giant’s treatment of his own son, Coyote, and decided to come to 
Coyote’s aid. He said to himself, ‘I will punish you, Rock Giant, 
for killing my nephew.”’” Condor also saw Prairie Falcon murder his 
(Condor’s) sister, Wild Duck. In punishment he seized him and 
carried him to the sky, where he turned him loose. All of Prairie 
Falcon’s friends and his mother’s brother, Grouse, became very angry, 
because Condor had carried him away. So they planted blue morning 
glory, which grew up to the sky where Prairie Falcon was. By means 
of it he descended to earth again. His uncle to!d him to keep out of 
sight, so that Condor should not catch him again. Condor was con- 
tinually on watch for Rock Giant. One day Condor discovered him 
asleep and tried to carry him away, but could not because he was too 
heavy. Rock Giant, however, was only feigning sleep and took this 
opportunity to kill Condor. He cut off his head, which he kept. 

Meanwhile Coyote was seeking a means of killing his own father, 
Rock Giant. He wanted to break him to pieces. He dug a hole and 
filled it with pitch, hoping that Rock Giant would walk into it; for 
Coyote said that he had heard many Prairie Falcons talking about boil- 
ing pitch. Coyote forgot all about this project to encompass his 
father’s destruction and set about burning logs. Prairie Falcon came 
down to him and asked him what he was doing. Coyote replied that 
he was making his dream come true, namely burning logs. Prairie 
Falcon knew very well for what purpose Coyote had made the pitch- 
filled hole, but Coyote himself had forgotten all about it and was 
burning logs instead, in fulfillment of a dream. 

Coyote next forgot about his log burning and went to catch gophers. 
Meanwhile Prairie Falcon hung around watching him and laughing. 
Prairie Falcon said to himself, ‘‘ I do not know what that crazy mother’s 
brother of mine is doing.’’ Then Coyote drank a decoction of jim- 
sonweed. Meanwhile, Rock Giant came to see what his son Coyote 
was doing. He walked along carelessly and stepped into the pitfall 
that Coyote had made for him. There he was firmly held by the pitch. 
When Coyote came out of the stupor engendered by the jimsonweed, 
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he said that he had taken the jimsonweed purposely, so as to become 
crazed and attract his father to the spot, in order that he might 
ensnare him in the pitch. Then Coyote attempted to bury his father, 
Rock Giant, alive. He tried for four days. For four days and four 
nights he threw dirt on him, but it disappeared as fast as he threw it 
on Rock Giant. 

Finally Coyote’s patience was exhausted and he gave up the task 
of trying to bury Rock Giant. He fell over, arose, ran around in 
circles, shouted, and acted as one demented. He hoped that Rock 
Giant, his father, might die worrying about him. Then Prairie 
Falcon made a suggestion to Coyote, remarking, “I know how to kill 
him.”” So saying, he picked up some stones and instructed Coyote 
to chip some bits off of Rock Giant, pulverize them, and put them 
into the fire. ‘‘Then he will surely die,’’ Prairie Falcon assured 
Coyote. Coyote said he did not want to do it, but Prairie Falcon made 
him chip the pieces from Rock Giant. Then Prairie Falcon told him 
to take the pieces to a smooth rock, pulverize them, and put them into 
the fire, so that Rock Giant would die. Coyote started to do it, but 
forgot about it and made a swing instead. Then he took to swinging 
inordinately. 

Coyote called to Prairie Falcon, ‘‘Come and swing in my swing. 
It is very nice.” Prairie Faicon knew Coyote wanted to kill him, 
and therefore refused to get into the swing. The swing was made 
of milkweed-fiber rope and was very strong. At last Prairie Falcon 
mounted the swing and Coyote swung him. “Swing me harder,” 
said Prairie Falcon. Coyote welcomed the invitation, for he thought 
that he could swing him hard and kill him. He swung Prairie Falcon 
so hard that he fell out of the swing, fainted, and died. Coyote looked 
at him and said, ‘‘Now I have killed my nephew (sister’s son).” 
Then he started to cry. He piled rocks on top of Prairie Falcon to 
hide him, but as fast as he piled them on they rolled off. Coyote 
cried, “‘I do not know what I am going to do. I fear my people will 
kill me when they see Prairie Falcon dead.” Then he tried to cut 
the swing down, but could not get up to it. Coyote now forgot about 
piling rocks on Prairie Falcon and resumed the attempt to pulverize a 
fragment of his father, Rock Giant. Before he had completed this 
task, however, a new idea came to him and he said, ‘“‘I must go and 
marry a girl, Yellowjacket’s daughter. By going over there, I may 
escape blame, and the people may think that my father, Rock Giant, 
killed Prairie Falcon.” 

Coyote proceeded to adorn himself with beads and other finery; 
but before he departed for Yellowjacket’s house, he decided to have 
another look at Prairie Falcon. He went to where his body lay. 
There were many flies about it, and Coyote stood there and cried. 
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“TI fear that my poor nephew is dead,” he wailed. Then he added, 
“T think that I will not go to Yellowjacket’s. I think that I will go 
over to where Sun rises and marry his daughter, Meadowlark (notit).” 
He started off. Prairie Falcon, who was not really dead, thought to 
himself, ‘‘I think you will not. I will make trouble for you before 
you get there. You will never marry his daughter.’”’ After Coyote 
had started, however, he forgot where he was going, and he secured 
some pieces of obsidian and started to cut himself, near the place 
where Prairie Falcon was lying. 

Prairie Falcon awoke and said, “‘Why did you awaken me? I was 
sleeping. You try the swing now. It is great fun. You will see all 
kinds of stars. You will see all kinds of trees and new lands you have 
never seen before.’’ But Coyote objected, “I might be killed.” 
Prairie Falcon reassured him, ‘“‘No. You will be lying like me. You 
will not be dead. Besides I shall not swing you too hard.”’” Coyote 
got into the swing and Prairie Falcon swayed it gently. ‘‘A little 
faster,”’ urged Coyote. Prairie Falcon said, “You will fall out, if I 
swing you too hard.”—‘‘No. I shall not. I have a firm hold,” said 
Coyote. Then Prairie Falcon swung him so high that he went right 
over the top of the tree. He struck so hard that he buried himself in 
the earth. 

Now Prairie Falcon decided to go to see Sun’s daughter himself, 
for he wanted to see what sort of a woman Coyote was talking about. 
He arrived at the place, but saw no one, for all the people hid upon 
his approach. Then he returned and he pondered to himself, ‘‘How 
am I to find these people?’ As he was returning he met his brother- 
in-law Crow, accompanied by his mother’s brother, Chipmunk. 
He asked Crow where they were going. Chipmunk was frightened 
and ran up a tree crying with fear. ‘‘I will make it unpleasant for 
you if you are afraid of me,” said Prairie Falcon to Chipmunk. 
Then, turning to Crow, he inquired the cause of his uncle’s unseemly 
behavior. Chipmunk thereupon descended to the ground again. 
After Chipmunk’s interruption, Prairie Falcon again inquired of Crow 
what their destination was. Crow answered, ‘‘We are going to see 
Sun’s daughter.’’ Prairie Falcon said he would accompany them. 
“But,” he said, ‘“‘we will have to do something with Chipmunk, or 
he will be continually getting in the way.’”’ So Crow and Prairie 
Falcon went to make a seesaw, while Chipmunk took refuge in the 
tree again. Crow and Prairie Falcon rode the seesaw, but Crow 
jumped off when Prairie Falcon was on the high end, so that he fell 
and was killed. 

Chipmunk now came down from his tree and suggested to Crow, 
“Let us skin him and I will put his skin on and pretend that I am 
Prairie Falcon going to see Sun’s daughter.’’ Crow objected, saying, 

23 
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“No. We will just put him over there in the shade.”” Crow lay on 
his back and cried; meanwhile Chipmunk proceeded to pull feathers 
out of Prairie Falcon, spoiling his appearance. Suddenly Prairie 
Falcon regained consciousness. He looked himself over and asked, 
“‘What has been done to me?”” Then they ordered Chipmunk to get 
on the seesaw. Crow said to Prairie Falcon, ‘‘We surely will have to 
get rid of him somehow.’”’ Chipmunk rode the seesaw with Crow, 
while Prairie Falcon lay on his back pretending to sleep, but in reality 
watching. Chipmunk was too smart for them, however. Every time 
his end of the board went up he ran down to the middle of the board. 
Then Crow and Prairie Falcon said to each other, ‘If we cannot kill 
him any other way, we will have to knock him down with a stick.” 
Every time they tried it, Chipmunk ran into his hole in the ground. 
Finally, they gave up the attempt to get rid of him and set off for the 
Sun’s country with Chipmunk walking behind them. They said to 
him, ‘You know the road. You go ahead.’”’ Chipmunk, well aware 
of their intentions, refused to do it. 

After a time they came to Eagle’s home. One of Eagle’s sons caught 
Chipmunk. Prairie Falcon and Crow rejoiced that they were rid of 
him. They did not wish Eagle to know their true feelings towards 
Chipmunk, however. Therefore they asked Eagle why he had caught 
their uncle and Eagle replied, “‘Chipmunk came once and stole many 
feathers from me.’”’ After they had killed Chipmunk, they threw his 
carcass into a deep canyon. Then Eagle inquired of the wayfarers 
where they were going. They told him that they were going to see 
Sun’s daughter. He warned them that they must be very careful, 
as it was fiery hot at Sun’s abode and that they must take ice along to 
put under their feet. 

After a bit they came to Bear’s camp and Prairie Falcon said to 
Crow, ‘‘There is my father’s sister over there bending trees and swing- 
ing herself and her children on them. Let us go down and see her.” 
Crow objected, ‘“‘We had better not, for they eat people.” Prairie 
Falcon reassured him, “‘That will be all right. We will fix them. 
We will kill them all.””. Then Prairie Falcon went down to Bear and 
her children and pulled their ears and hair. Bear growled and almost 
ate Prairie Falcon, who asked, ‘“‘My aunt, what are you doing?” 
“We are making the sun rise,”’ she replied. Then they all laughed and 
danced and thought that it was great sport to make the sun rise. 

“You two get on this tree and we will swing you up and down,” 
Bear invited. Prairie Falcon said to Crow, ‘‘You get on the lower 
end, so that, when they let go, you will not get hurt. I will get on the 
outerend. When they let go, I may fly over and be dead for a while.” 
When Bear did let go of the tree, Prairie Falcon was thrown over dead, 
as he had predicted. Crow did not know what to do, for Bear was 
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going to eat Prairie Falcon. Crow picked him up and carried him off 
a little distance. There Prairie Falcon came to life. He addressed 
his aunt, saying, ‘‘My aunt, it is great sport. You see the sun rise 
and you see the moon and the stars.’’ Bear said, “I have never seen 
those things. I do not know what you could have seen.’”’ Then 
Prairie Falcon invited her to get on the tree. She and her two cubs 
mounted the tree. Prairie Falcon and Crow told her to get on the 
further end. Then they started bending the tree. Prairie Falcon 
said to Crow, ‘I will bend it first. After I have bent it three or four 
times, you come over and help me. We will bend it to the ground and 
then let go.’’ They did as they planned and all three of the bears 
were killed. They skinned old Bear, and Prairie Falcon donned the 
skin and walked along with it. He said, “I am going to frighten my 
mother’s brother, Puma.” As he walked along, however, Puma caught 
him and killed him. That was the last of Prairie Falcon. He did 
not come to life again. 

Crow pursued his journey. After a time he encountered Prairie 
Falcon’s younger brother, Kutpadja (a species of “‘chicken’’ hawk), 
who inquired about his older brother, Prairie Falcon. Crow was 
reluctant to tell of his brother-in-law’s fate, but Kutpadja knew very 
well that something had happened to his older brother. Crow asked 
him how he knew and Kutpadja replied, ‘“‘ Wild-mushroom was passing 
when Prairie Falcon was killed. He told me about it.’”” Then Crow 
gave him his version of the affair. Kutpadja was very angry and said, 
“T am going to kill Puma for eating my brother.” 

Puma, however, was aware of Kutpadja’s intentions, so he lay in 
wait for him. Kutpadja invited Crow to accompany him. As he 
went along Kutpadja cut his own arm off, for he said he was not going 
rapidly enough to catch Puma. Then he cut off his other arm, next a 
foot, still saying that he was not going fast enough. Crow did not 
know what to make of this performance. Not satisfied yet with his 
speed, Kutpadja cut off his other foot; then each leg close to the body. 
Lastly he cut his body off at the neck, so that only his head was left. 
He went along then at a terrific rate, breaking everything he ran 
against. 

Coyote was travelling. He said to himself, ‘‘My nephew is coming.” 
Kutpadja said, ‘‘No. I am not your nephew,” and he ran against 
Coyote, breaking every bone in his body. He now ran down to Puma’s 
house and killed all of his wives, daughters, and sons. He did not 
kill Puma, for he was in a tree lying in wait for Kutpadja. Kutpadja 
ran back to the place where he had left Crow and ran against him and 
killed him. Then he started for Sun’s house, but ran against a great 
red rock and broke himself all to pieces. 
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19. PRAIRIE FALCON’S CONTEST WITH MEADOWLARK.! 


Eagle was chief. He was up on a high smooth rock, looking at the 
people. “I will take care of you people, now,” he said. ‘I am the 
chief. I am going to be the greatest chief in the world. I am going 
to sit here in this bright light and look like the sun all of the time. I 
will call all of you my children. I will look after you. I will take 
care of all you children.” 

Prairie Falcon and Crow came and settled down close to Eagle’s 
place. The two were great friends and they camped together. Eagle 
said, “‘You folks must stay right there. You will have to stay there 
altogether, now.” Prairie Falcon and Crow practised shooting each 
other with bow and arrows. Crow asked Prairie Falcon, ‘‘ What on 
earth are you doing?’’—‘‘Oh, nothing, nothing at all,’’ responded 
the latter. Then Prairie Falcon and Crow set out on a journey, but 
before they started the former sang on the edge of the cliff. 

Prairie Falcon made a wooden shinny ball, but every time he tried 
the ball it broke. He said to himself, ‘What can I do now? If I 
cannot get a proper shinny stick, what am I to do?” Every time he 
struck the ball it broke. He returned home each night and every 
time he came home, he brought a mountain quail with him. Then 
he would set out again in the morning for the same place. When he 
arrived there he made shinny balls. 

Two sisters of Prairie Falcon’s, both Cormorants (wiisiaye), lived 
with him. These two girls were playing basket ball one evening when 
Prairie Falcon brought home a number of mountain quails for supper. 
Next morning, when he went back to the place where he was making 
balls, he found an egg presumably laid by one of his sisters. As soon 
as he struck the egg it gave evidence of being about to hatch, for a 
chick made a peeping noise within it. Then he tried the egg with his 
shinny stick and found that it served admirably as a shinny ball. 
Moreover, it kept going once he struck it. ‘This is just what I 
want,” he said, very much pleased. He took great care of the egg and, 
taking it with him, set out on a journey down to the plains. He set 
out to see that place down on the plains where formerly gambling 
contests were held. Meadowlark lived at that place and it was he 
whom Prairie Falcon went to see and with whom he arranged a shinny 
contest. Upon returning home, Prairie Falcon said to his two sisters, 
“We are going to Meadowlark’s place down on the plains to gamble. 
Now we will start.”” So they set out. 

Prairie Falcon’s people had been worsted by Meadowlark (panowatc) 
in anearlier contest. They had all forfeited their lives and been skinned 
by Meadowlark and his people. A great swarm of flies infested the 
place where the killing and skinning had taken place. Coyote came 


1 Told in Mono by Chipo, an old man, and translated by Mrs. George Teaford. 
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to the place. ‘“‘What is wrong that there are so many flies here?”’ 
he thought to himself, as they swarmed about him and hummed in his 
ears. Just then Coyote heard Prairie Falcon singing as he was passing. 
“Well,’”’ said Coyote, ‘“‘that must be my sister’s son.’’ Then he asked 
him about the presence of the swarm of flies. ‘‘My people,’”’ answered 
Prairie Falcon, “were all killed here, so I am going again to Meadow- 
lark’s place on the plains for another contest.” 

‘““What can I do alone here?” asked Coyote. “I want to go with 
you.” Prairie Falcon and Coyote travelled until they reached the 
house of Owl, also the mother’s brother of the former. Prairie Falcon 
said to Owl, ‘‘My uncle, I may never return, for I am going down to 
the plains for another contest with Meadowlark.’’—‘“I will be in the 
contest myself,’’ said Owl. ‘I shall blind your opponent. That is 
what I will do.’’ Gopher was the next individual that the travellers 
encountered; and he said, ‘‘I shall go along. I shall make holes for 
your opponent’s ball to roll into.” The party rested for a while and 
Prairie Falcon sang while they rested. Next they came to Skunk’s 
camp. Skunk, too, volunteered to go, saying, “I will goalong. I shall 
fix things for you. I will turn loose my scent bag and they will not 
be able to bear my odor. I will go along.’’ Swan (horut), another 
mother’s brother of Prairie Falcon’s, was the next person whose camp 
was visited. ‘‘My uncle,” asked Prairie Falcon, ‘‘what are you going 
to do to help me?’”’—“‘I am going along,” said Swan, “and I shall 
trumpet to confuse your opponent.’’ When the party arrived at 
Meadowlark’s place, Prairie Falcon erected his house right beside 
the ground on which the contest was to take place. 

The following morning the game started, Prairie Falcon playing 
against Meadowlark, a fat man and chief of the plains tribe. Just 
before the game commenced there was much shouting to the prospec- 
tive players. ‘“‘Get ready. Finish your meal. We are going to start 
now.” Girls of Meadowlark’s tribe poked fun at Prairie Falcon’s 
people. ‘‘See the gambling. See the gambling,” they cried. Prairie 
Falcon’s people did not allow this to perturb them but remained quiet. 

‘You have a pretty good ball,”” said Meadowlark as he examined 
Prairie Falcon’s. ‘‘Let us trade balls.” But Prairie Falcon would 
not do so. The game started in earnest and the players drove their 
balls as far as the Coast Range (Panakap); then they turned and drove 
back. ‘‘Look at them coming,” shouted Meadowlark’s daughter, 
and then to Meadowlark’s wife she said, ‘‘Look at them coming. Your 
husband is ahead.”’ Prairie Falcon had been behind him since they 
had started the game. In fact, he had fallen far behind him. How- 
ever, when Meadowlark made a turn, Prairie Falcon drove ahead of 
him. Prairie Falcon looked back and saw Meadowlark behind him. 
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A crowd of people stood by the hole into which the ball of the winner 
was to be driven. Prairie Falcon won the game. 

“Well, you win already,” said Meadowlark. “You had better 
take my wife. Do not say anything to me any more about playing 
this game. I will give you my daughter, too. I wish I could give you 
all of the beads I have.” 

““You destroyed all of my people, burned them alive,’”’ sternly 
replied Prairie Falcon. ‘‘ Now give me back their skins. Give them 
back to me.’”’—‘‘ All right, I will return them to you,’’said Meadow- 
lark, and he did so. Meadowlark’s people had started a big fire in 
anticipation of his winning and of again destroying Prairie Falcon’s 
followers by casting them into the flames. The latter’s people now 
turned the tables and cast Meadowlark’s people into the flames 
alive, burning them all. 

After the massacre of Meadowlark’s people, Prairie Falcon and his 
followers returned to their hill homes. As they returned Prairie 
Falcon left each of his uncles at his proper place. Upon arriving home, 
he buried all of the skins which he had brought with him. He said 
to his people, ‘‘Lie quiet to-night. I am burying the skins and I 
want you all to sit still and listen for any sounds that they may make.” 
The skins were then buried where their owners formerly had lived. 
Towards morning the listeners heard the skins remark, “Is it not cold? 
Is it not cold?” The Cormorant girls then set fire all around where 
the skins were buried. After that all of the people came out of the 
places where their skins had been buried. Then they began to pound 
acorns that day. 

“I think that we people are going to fly from our nest,” said Prairie 
Falcon. “All right,’’ the people said. Then Prairie Falcon told Coyote 
to get a bucket of water, saying, “‘ You go for the water and when you 
return you will turn into Eagle and fly.”” Coyote scratched the dirt 
in happiness over his prospective transformation. They all started 
to fly and shouted to Coyote as he was getting the water. Coyote 
said, ‘‘Well, I must climb up the tree. I will get there too just the 
same. The shadows look pretty close,” he continued as he mounted 
the tree. ‘‘I will soon catch up with them, once I have reached the 
top of this tree.’ Having reached the top, he tried to fly, but fell 
to the ground with a thud. Then he went to the camp, seeking a 
bow and arrows. He went to where they were cooking acorns. “I 
can eat acorn bread anyway,” he said by way of solace. When he 
tried to eat the acorn bread it turned into stone. Then he scratched 
around and saw a gopher at work. He sneaked up to the gopher and 
caught him. ‘Ah!’ he cried, ‘‘I shall liveanyhow.”’ Then he smacked 
his lips and laughed all over. 
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20. COYOTE DECIDES TO CATCH GOPHERS.! 


They belonged here [North Fork], the people who were hunting 
at Pakadidikwe, a place near the headwaters of the San Joaquin 
river. They hunted, hunted deer for five days. After they had 
hunted five days, they ate the deer meat with acorn soup. After 
they had eaten, they told Coyote to get water. ‘‘When we drink 
water, we shall fly, all of us,’’ they said. 

So Coyote got water in a basket. He went over the hills for it. 
They flew and they named themselves: eagle, prairie falcon, and 
all sorts of birds. When Coyote returned, he saw his friends flying. 
He threw down his basket. He started to fly. He was going to be 
an eagle, he said. He fell to the ground. Then he climbed a tree 
and started to fly from the top, but fell again. 

He saw a gopher (miii) coming from under some leaves. He 
thought he would catch that gopher. He said to himself, ‘‘This is 
a very fine life. This is what I shall do all the time. Ill catch all 
the gophers. I’ll never get hungry. This is my meat.” 

21. MEASURING WORM SAVES PRAIRIE FALCON.? 


~ 


Prairie Falcon went hunting. He and Coyote went together. 

They camped. Prairie Falcon picked up a small smooth stone, 
which he put under his head for a pillow. Next morning he found 
himself on top of a great, precipitous rock, as tall as a large tree. 
Coyote became much excited. He bit the rock in his attempt to 
climb it. He tried every means to reach Prairie Falcon, but in vain. 

Then he enlisted the aid of Mockingbird, a great chief. Mocking- 
bird told him to send the Mice up for Prairie Falcon. The Mice 
tried, but failed. Then they had Flicker try, for they thought he 
might reach Prairie Falcon with his long tongue. He attempted to 
climb to where Prairie Falcon lay on his back, but failed. California 
Woodpecker then made the attempt with similar result. Nuthatch 
(kabikabina) scaled the rock, but he was too small to bring Prairie 
Falcon down. 

They went after Measuring Worm who lived in the foothills. Coyote 
went for him first, but he paid no attention to Coyote. Dove went 
down for him. Dove was a Chukchansi and talked to Measuring 
Worm in Chukchansi, which was also his native tongue. “‘All right,” 
said Measuring Worm. ‘Take your fires off the ground, for I am going 
up there with the water. I'll go up in the water.’’ He came up into 
the mountains. He asked where Prairie Falcon was. All the people 
were dancing around the great rock, making the dust fly. 

1 Told in Mono into a graphophone by Singing Jack,a shaman. Translated by Daniel 


Harris from Univ. Calif. Mus. Anthr. graphophone records 2124 and 2125. 
2 Told in English by Mrs. Molly Kinsman Pimona. 
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Measuring Worm wrapped himself about with a milkweed-fiber 
carrying net, in which he intended to place Prairie Falcon. He 
scaled the rock in two steps and brought Prairie Falcon down. 

Chief Mockingbird said, ‘“‘Let us all assemble and go out to hunt 
deer.’’ They hunted and killed some deer and had a great feast. 
Then all flew, including Coyote. 

They sent Coyote down to get a bucket! of water. Coyote slid up 
and down the great smooth rock, when he went for water. All of 
the people flew over him and made fun of him. Then he thought to 
himself, ‘‘I shall fly.” He tried, but he fell, striking the ground hard. 
He climbed a pine tree. ‘‘I am going to be an eagle,’’ he said. He 
again tried to fly, but fell to the ground. 

Then he saw a gopher poking his head out of the ground. He 
caught the gopher and ate it. “I am going to be a coyote,” he said. 


22. PRAIRIE FALCON, CROW, AND THE ORIOLE SISTERS.” 


Gopher and Gray Squirrel were brothers. Gray Squirrel was the 
elder. Their mother was Rock. California Woodpecker was their 
mother’s sister. She had two daughters, both named Oriole. Gopher 
wanted to marry one of these Oriole sisters, but their father, big 
Red Ant, said, ‘““No. I have a son-in-law already. He is Prairie 
Falcon, who is engaged to the Orioles now.” 

Prairie Falcon, however, never came near Red Ant’s house. Red 
Ant was really deceiving Gopher, for Prairie Falcon had a wife al- 
ready, Pileated Woopecker. Gopher stormed around, destroying 
some things and burying others, so great was his rage at not being 
allowed to marry one of the Oriole sisters. Gray Squirrel climbed a 
tree and watched. He wanted to marry one of the Oriole girls also. 

Mockingbird planned to make a speech. He told everyone to come 
up close and listen. Prairie Falcon and his wife came. So did the 
two Oriole girls and their family. Gopher, Gray Squirrel, and various 
other people came too. Gopher went up to Prairie Falcon and said, 
“Hello, my nephew.” The two Oriole girls were standing about, 
watching Prairie Falcon, who was a handsome man. His mother, 
a small brown bird, saw them and said warningly, ‘‘They had better 
keep away and not be hanging around my son, for he has a wife al- 
ready.”” Vulture, the mother of Prairie Falcon’s brother-in-law, 
Crow, was there. She was the elder sister of Prairie Falcon’s mother. 

Prairie Falcon and his brother-in-law, Crow, went to a neighboring 
spring to bathe. The two Oriole girls followed them. When they 
arrived at the spring, they addressed Prairie Falcon, but he would not 
take advantage of their advances, and said instead, ‘‘Here is my 

1 Carved oaken vessels of various sizes were used by the Mono. 
2 Told in English by Mrs. Molly Kinsman Pimona. 
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brother-in-law, Crow, who has never married.’’ One of the Oriole 
girls replied, “I do not want a bald-headed mother-in-law,” referring 
to Vulture, Crow’s mother. Thereat Prairie Falcon laughed. Crow, 
on the other hand, became angry. ‘‘Why not?” he interrogated. 
‘‘My mother is just as good as your mother.”’ 

Just then a female ghost, with a pitch-lined burden basket, came 
along and put a stop to the conversation. She chased the two Oriole 
girls and caught the elder one. Crow hid the younger one. Prairie 
Falcon told the ghost not to bother him and his brother-in-law, as 
they were her brother’s sons. The ghost wanted to catch both Oriole 
girls, but Crow told her that the younger one was her nephew’s wife 
(that is, his own wife). Thereupon the ghost desisted in her attempt. 

The younger Oriole gir! went home and told her father what had 
happened to her sister and how she herself had been saved by Crow. 
Red Ant said, ‘I think you ought to marry Crow for saving your 
life.’—“‘I do not want that Crow for a son-in-law,’ objected Cali- 
fornia Woopecker, Oriole’s mother, ‘‘ because he has black buttocks.”’ 
Then Red Ant and his wife, California Woodpecker, quarrelled. 
Woodpecker wanted Prairie Falcon for a son-in-law. The girl finally 
settled the dispute, by saying that she was going to marry Crow any- 
how, because he had saved her from the ghost. She married him, but 
her mother killed her, so displeased was she. Prairie Falcon then 
killed her mother and Red Ant also. 

Prairie Falcon and Crow went to the east end of the world, where they 
stayed, damming back the waters that would otherwise overwhelm 
this world. 

23. BEAR AND THE FAWNS.! 

Bear and Deer went out to gather black seed. They went to a 
place not far from their dwellings. ‘“‘O sister-in-law, let me look on 
your head for lice,”” requested Bear. Then she commenced chewing 
Deer’s head. As she chewed rather vigorously, Deer protested, 
“Do not chew so hard. You might kill me.”—‘‘ There are many lice 
on your head. Do you not hear them cracking?”’ returned Bear. 
Then she crushed Deer’s head and killed her. She proceeded to make 
charqui of Deer’s flesh. She left some of the meat at the place where 
she had killed Deer. 

Bear repaired to the place where her cubs and Deer’s fawns were 
playing. The little fawns knew well enough that their mother had 
been killed. Bear now desired to encompass the destruction of the 
fawns, so she told her cubs, “‘ You two make a sweathouse and smoke 
those two fawns and suffocate them.’’ Then to the fawns, she said, 
“Don’t you see the fire over there. Your mother is over there yet. 
She did not return home.’’ So saying, Bear returned to the place 


1 Told in English by Mrs. Molly Kinsman Pimona. 
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where she had killed Deer, in order to finish her repast on Deer’s 
flesh. . 

The bear cubs erected a sweathouse, in which to smoke the fawns 
to death. The fawns entered the sweathouse after it was completed 
and the fire had been kindled. The cubs began to fan the smoke into 
the sweathouse with cedar-leaf brushes. The house was pretty tight, 
the fire was large, and the situation looked dubious for the fawns. 
However, they were resourceful, and one of them said to his brother, 
‘Make a small hole in the wall of the house and stick your nose out, 
so that you can breathe.”” They stayed in the sweathouse with their 
noses protruding through the wall. After a while the cubs said, 
“They are probably dead now. Let us stop fanning in the smoke.” 
Thereupon the fawns came out of the sweathouse, saying, ‘‘It is great 
fun. You two go in now.” The cubs entered the sweathouse and 
were smoked so vigorously by the fawns that they were both suffocated. 

The fawns skinned the cubs, made charqui of their flesh, and cooked 
it. When they had completed this operation, they stuffed the skins 
and, in order to deceive the mother, placed them as though they 
were playing like living bears. They left the meat in a pile where the 
old Bear would find it upon her return. Then they set out for the 
high mountains. They travelled all over the mountains, looking for 
a hole whereby they could enter the underworld. At last, after a 
vain search, one said, “‘I think we must go back to where our mother 
pounded acorns. There we shall be able to enter the underworld.”’— 
“All right,”’ the other brother replied. Then they went to that hole 
in the granite, where their mother had pounded acorns. They entered 
the underworld through the mortar hole and closed the opening with 
the pestle. They instructed the pestle, ‘When Bear comes here, hit 
her as hard as you can.”’ 

Bear returned home and thought she saw her two children playing. 
She greedily ate the meat which she found piled in her house: in fact, 
made a glutton of herself, eating the flesh of her own children. Then 
she thought she perceived that her children were fighting and she 
went to stop them. When she touched them they fell down, nothing 
but skin. Then she returned to her house, sick with the knowledge 
that she had eaten her own offspring. In vain she tried to vomit the 
flesh. 

She set out in pursuit of the fawns, whom she knew to be responsi- 
ble for the death of her cubs. All along the trail, she attempted to 
vomit the unpalatable meal, but without success. She followed the 
tracks of the fawns in all their wanderings, finally arriving at the 
mortar hole in the granite bedrock, where the tracks ended. She 

walked around the hole, holding her head with both hands and trying 
to vomit. She pulled up the pestle and found the hole by which the 
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cubs had entered the underworld. She tried to enter the hole, but 
could not, for the pestle came back and blocked her entry every time 
she tried. She still kept up her attempts to vomit the flesh of her 
children. She picked up the pestle, intending to throw it far away, 
but in her efforts to vomit she forgot what she was going to do. 
Finally, she did throw it a certain distance, but without avail, for 
although she raced to the hole, the pestle beat her. She seized it 
again and threw it away and ran as hard as she could to the hole. 
The pestle outstripped her again. Once more she tried and this time 
she reached the opening first, but the pestle struck her with such force 
in the back that she was crippled and could not move for two days. 
At last she passed through the hole into the underworld. She still 
tried to disgorge the flesh of her children. 

The fawns hid themselves in a hollow tree in the world below. It 
was raining. Coyote came along and caught the younger fawn, 
but the elder one escaped. Coming to a river, the elder fawn requested 
his mother’s brother, Measuring Worm, to stretch himself across the 
river, so that he might cross, as Bear was after him. The fawn said, 
“Quick! Bear is after me.’’ He crossed safely, but was hardly over 
when Bear put in an appearance. Measuring Worm cared for his 
nephew and assured him that he would make short work of Bear. 
“Where is that fawn that I am pursuing?’’ shouted the angry Bear. 
Then she said to Measuring Worm, ‘Put yourself across the river, 
for I want to cross over, too.” Measuring Worm stretched himself 
across the river again, at the same time muttering to himself, “I will 
fix you.’ Bear started to cross, but Measuring Worm trembled 
violently. ‘‘Look out!’’ shouted Bear, ‘‘you will dump me into the 
river.” Measuring Worm suddenly drew himself up and Bear scratched 
him all over in her attempt to retain a foothold. Bear fell in and 
floated down the river. She seized an overhanging willow and climbed 
into it, calling for help. She received no help, but remained in the 
tree and starved. Finally she fell into the river. 


24. THE WATER SNAKES.! 


Rainbow Trout and Sucker Fish were going up to the head of the 
San Joaquin river; at least, so they said, but they could not find water 
enough to swim in. Whenever they moved their fins and tails, they 
bruised them against the rocks in their efforts to work upstream. 

They encountered an enormous Water Snake, large enough to 
swallow people. The two fishes were people at that time. Water 
Snake swallowed Rainbow Trout. Sucker Fish had said to Rainbow 
Trout, as they approached Water Snake’s house, ‘‘ You have tobacco. 
If he swallows you, smoke inside of him.’”’” Rainbow Trout now did 
1 Told in English by Mrs. Molly Kinsman Pimona. 
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as Sucker Fish had suggested, with the result that Water Snake 
vomited him, throwing him to the opposite shore. Sucker Fish was 
now on one side of the river and Rainbow Trout on the other. Sucker 
Fish did not know what to do. He wished to rejoin Rainbow Trout, 
but did not know how to cross the river for fear of Water Snake. 
Therefore he wandered about. Rainbow Trout called to him to 
dive under Water Snake, but Sucker Fish feared that the snake would 
catch him if he did. He thought his chances of being ejected, in case 
he were swallowed, were small, since he had no pipe and tobacco to 
smoke. The snake was turning over and over, having been made 
sick by the tobacco smoke in his stomach. Sucker Fish at last sum- 
moned courage to dive under him and thus rejoined Rainbow Trout. 
Water Snake continued to go along rolling from side to side, so very 
sick was he. 

Skunk, passing along, asked Water Snake what the trouble was. He 
promised Water Snake that he would avenge him and stupefy the two 
fishes. The two fishes, however, had gone on and called on Prairie 
Falcon, requesting him to make sufficient water in the river, so that 
they could swim up without danger of being caught by Water Snake. 
Prairie Falcon’s brother-in-law, Crow, suggested, ‘‘We had better 
kill them and be done with them.” But Prairie Falcon objected, 
saying, ‘‘No. They are my mother’s brothers.” So the two fishes 
went on upstream, and Skunk followed them. After a time Skunk 
joined Water Snake and the two travelled together. Skunk said to 
Water Snake, ‘“‘Let me marry your daughter or your elder sister.”’ 
Water Snake’s sister, however, did not favor Skunk for a husband and 
she said threateningly to her brother, “‘I know what I will do to 
Skunk, if he marries me.’”’ Water Snake inquired, ‘What will you do 
to him?”’ She replied, ‘I will squeeze him to death.”” Water Snake’s 
sister was a snake also. Water Snake’s daughter was Spider. 

Prairie Falcon had been seeking Skunk. He went to Skunk’s 
house, but did not find him there. ‘‘I wonder where my mother’s 
brother is,’’ said Prairie Falcon to himself. ‘‘I want to get some per- 
fume from my uncle, with which to kill Weasel.’”’ Skunk presently 
returned home, but not yet married. Prairie Falcon had made water 
for the two fishes, and they were on the trail between Skunk’s and 
Water Snake’s houses. When Prairie Falcon encountered his mother’s 
brother, Skunk, he asked him, “Are you going to marry one of Water 
Snake’s relatives?” “Yes,” replied Skunk. ‘Do not do it,’”’ urged 
Prairie Falcon. ‘‘Why do you not wish me to marry them?”’ asked 
Skunk. ‘“‘The reason I do not want you to marry them,” explained 
Prairie Falcon, “‘is that they are planning to kill you. Do not marry 
either of them.’’—‘‘ But,” said Skunk, “I want to kill them too. I am 
not going really to marry them. I am going to kill them.” Then 
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Skunk proceeded to Water Snake’s place, but only after Prairie 
Falcon had given him directions how to encompass the destruction 
of Water Snake’s elder sister. 

Prairie Falcon told Skunk to catch Sucker Fish and Rainbow Trout, 
by throwing a baited hook into the water for them; and then to take 
them to Water Snake. Skunk did as Prairie Falcon instructed, threw 
the hook into the water and caught Sucker Fish. Skunk told Sucker 
Fish that he was going to take him to Water Snake. ‘‘And,’’con- 
tinued Skunk, “‘when Water Snake tries to eat you, stick him with 
these bone awls,’’ and so saying, Skunk handed Sucker Fish a number 
of bone awls. ‘‘No,” objected Sucker Fish, ‘bone awls will not kill 
him. Tobacco is the substance to use, and my little pipe.’””’ They 
went along a short distance and Skunk caught Rainbow Trout. 
Prairie Falcon came down then and told them to use tobacco to ac- 
complish Water Snake’s destruction. 

Coyote happened along while they were talking. He asked, “What 
are you people talking about?” Prairie Falcon seized him by the 
hair and pulled him about, and then said to him, “My mother’s 
brother, you think that you are the most handsome individual. You 
are always getting in the way and trying to win the woman when a 
couple wish to marry.’”’-—‘‘ Yes,” said Coyote, “I am pretty hard to 
beat, for I am the best looking man. The way that I am going to do, 
when I go to marry that Water Snake woman, is to dance around and 
around. Nephew, you pinch me now at the end of my tail and I 
will show you what I am going to do.”’ Prairie Falcon pinched him 
and Coyote turned around and around and shouted and tried to bite 
his tail. He sang and danced around, incidentally vomiting and 
urinating all over himself. This was too much for Prairie Falcon, who 
kicked him, saying, ‘“‘You are no good. You are too nasty for that 
girl.””. Then they threw him into the river to clean himself, for he 
had rolled in his mess and was daubed all over from head to foot. 
They threw him into the river, but he still was boisterous and said that 
he was coming out to skip on one foot. However, he remained in the 
water for an hour. Then Water Snake came along and devoured 
Coyote, as he lay in the river. After he had passed into the snake’s 
stomach, Coyote shouted for Prairie Falcon to come and help him to 
escape. Prairie Falcon only laughed at his entreaties and went 
flying about. Coyote vomited in the snake’s stomach. This made 
the snake sick and he ejected Coyote, but his sister swallowed him. 
Coyote died in female Water Snake’s stomach. 

Prairie Falcon endeavored to kill female Water Snake, in order to 
rescue Coyote, but all in vain. Then he said, “I am going to get my 
mother’s brother, King Snake. I know that he can certainly kill this 
Water Snake.”” King Snake came, caught Water Snake, wrapped 
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himself around her, bit her and killed her. Prairie Falcon and Crow 
skinned Water Snake and made from her skin a tump line for carrying 
wood. They also said that the rope made of the skin of Water Snake 
was good to catch Elk with. Water Snake, although skinned, revived. 
Prairie Falcon said to Crow, ‘‘She is alive yet. You had better not 
handle her.’’ Roadrunner came along, took the snake skin which was 
suspended, rolled it up, and threw it into the fire. Male Water Snake 
came along just then and gobbled all of them, except Prairie Falcon. 


Sucker Fish and Rainbow Trout were among those who were engorged. : 


Sucker Fish and Rainbow Trout proceeded to smoke tobacco in the 
snake’s stomach. Roadrunner said, “I do not know what I am going 
to do, but I think I shall pick his intestines to pieces.’’ Roadrunner 
proceeded to do so. Meanwhile, the two fishes puffed away vigorously 
at their pipes. 

Water Snake’s daughter, Spider, was busy making rope for a deer- 
snare. Prairie Falcon came by to see what was happening to his 
mother’s brothers, Roadrunner, Skunk, Sucker Fish, and Rainbow 
Trout, who were all in Water Snake’s stomach. Prairie Falcon was so 
engrossed with his thoughts that he did not notice where he was 
stepping and Spider caught him in her web. She seized him and said, 
“If you marry me I shall not hurt you; but if you refuse, I shall kill 
you.”’ The captive, however, declined, saying, ‘‘No. I do not want 
to marry you.”’-—‘‘Why not?” questioned Spider, and she proceeded 
to bite him all over. Then she released him. Prairie Falcon went 
home to his brother-in-law’s (Crow’s) house. He told Crow, “I am 
going to die, for Spider has bitten me all over.’”” Said Crow, “I am 
going to kill that Spider, brother-in-law, for killing you.”’ 

Water Snake remained in one place with the people in his belly. 
The prisoners stopped up his throat with wild peppermint, so that he 
could not vomit. Then they danced around and made him very 
uncomfortable and sick. Finally the snake died with the people 
within him. Crow came and killed Spider. When he shot her, her 
poison flew in all directions, some of it striking Crow, so that he be- 
came poisoned. Both he and Prairie Falcon died at the hands of 
Spider. 


25. THE HORNETS, THE GROUND SQUIRRELS, AND PRAIRIE FALCON. ! 


The ground squirrels had a hole in the ground. Close by was a 
dancing place owned by hornets. Every hornet that came there 
danced. They did so in order to obtain ground squirrels for food. 
The squirrels upon hearing the dancing would come up to the surface 
of the ground to witness the dancing. Then a waiting hornet would 
strike with a stick the squirrel that thrust its head above the ground. 
Thus they secured many squirrels to eat. 


1 Told in English by Mrs. Molly Kinsman Pimona. 
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One day Prairie Falcon came down and put a stop to the squirrel- 
killing, saying that the ground squirrels were his mother’s brothers. 
The hornets took after him and many settled on him and stung him. 
He dashed wildly about trying to get rid of his tormentors. He 
plunged into cold water, ice water, went through snow, and smoked 
himself, but all in vain. Then he stood in the rain, but still he could 
not free himself of the hornets. He bethought himself of his mother’s 
brother, Coyote. ‘‘I will go to my uncle’s house and have him remove 
them,’’ he said. ‘I fear that I shall die anyway from the stinging.” 
On the way he came to a hot spring. He jumped into it and thereby 
rid himself of the hornets. 


26. BUCKEYE AND CHAPARRAL.! 


Buckeye had a younger sister, Manzanita, and Chaparral had a 
younger sister, Wild “Peach.” Prairie Falcon was going to marry 
Manzanita, because he liked manzanita berries and cider. Chaparral 
wanted to marry Manzanita also, and there was considerable jealousy 
between the rival suitors. Buckeye did not want Chaparral for a 
brother-in-law. He preferred Prairie Falcon. Chaparral killed 
Manzanita, because he could not marry her. Then Buckeye, Manzan- 
ita’s brother, killed Wild Peach, Chaparral’s sister, in order to even 
the score. Lastly Prairie Falcon killed his rival, Chaparral. 


27. BUTTERFLY AND HUMMINGBIRD.” 


Hummingbird was about to lay eggs, but Butterfly interrupted 
her, for she herself wished to lay eggs in Hummingbird’s nest. Vulture 
appeared and carried Butterfly away for his wife, while Prairie Falcon 
came and killed Hummingbird. Butterfly languished and died, 
saying, ‘I left a home that is lonesome for my eggs.” 


28. RED ANT AND BLACK ANT.® 

Prairie Falcon asked, ‘‘Who is going to fight and win my sister?” 
He really had no sister, but he wanted to see a fight. Red Ant and 
and Black Ant said that they would contend. Prairie Falcon gave 
them a piece of meat and told them to pull when he said the word. 
“Whoever wins gets my sister,’’ he promised. When Prairie Falcon 
said, “‘Ready!’’ Red Ant opened his mouth to say “Yes,” and Black 
Ant pulled the meat away from him, thus winning the contest. 

Black Ant threw his willow leaf cap into the air in joy. “Bring 
out your sister,”’ he said to Prairie Falcon. ‘“‘ My sister is Humming- 
bird,”’ explained Prairie Falcon. ‘Let us go to her house and see if 

1 Told in English by Mrs. Molly Kinsman Pimona. 


2 Told in English by Mrs. Molly Kinsman Pimona. 
3 Told in English by Mrs. Molly Kinsman Pimona. 
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she is home.”” They proceeded, but found Hummingbird out. Her 
children were home, however. Black Ant attacked the children and 
killed and ate them. Then Prairie Falcon killed Black Ant. 


29. HOW GULL BECAME DOVE.! 


Some people sent Gull over to the Coast Range. ‘“‘You go over 
there and get some ground squirrels,’’ they said. ‘‘ You know the 
country well.”” Gull did as he was asked and brought the ground 
squirrels and roasted them for an old woman. Upon going to present 
them to the old woman and her people, he found that they had moved. 
He followed the people to the north, the direction in which they had 
gone. In the north he turned into an old man. In that guise he 
carried some mushrooms. The girls there in the north said, ‘Give 
us some mushrooms, mother’s father.”’ 

The people in the north had a fine sweathouse. As the old man, 
Gull, approached it, he appeared quite decrepit. He took a seat ina 
corner and the people gave him some acorn bread. When they had 
finished eating the old men went to sweating in the sweathouse. 
Gull’s companions looked at him and laughed at him as he was sweating. 
‘Where did that old man come from?” they asked one another. After 
sweating the occupants of the sweathouse went to bathe in the creek. 
Then they began to dance. 

As they were dancing Gull espied his wife’s head. The dancers 
had killed her, beheaded her, and were now dancing over her head. 
He said to the dancers, “ Bring that object close to me. I cannot see 
well. Dance a little closer to me.’’ When they were quite close to 
him, he seized the head and flew away with it. The people went for 
their bows and arrows and set out in pursuit of Gull, a large crowd of 
people giving chase to him. They overtook him and pulled out his 
feathers. They seized him by his feathers, but the feathers always 
pulled out, so that he escaped. Then they seized his feet and made 
them red and he became Dove. At last he escaped from his enemies 
His wife came to life again when he arrived at home with her head. 
She became a dove. They paired. They had come to Valley Quail’s 
house. The Valley Quail were paired too. 


” 


‘ 


30. WILD “‘sHRIMP.”’ ? 


Wild “Shrimp” (piag) had Crested Jay for a husband. They were 
people at that time. Some men, who were covetous of Crested 
Jay’s wife, killed him. Their desire for Wild Shrimp led them to 
murder her husband. That is why they killed him. 

1 Told in Mono by Chipo, an old man, and translated by Mrs. George Teaford. 

? Told in English by Mrs. Mollie Kinsman Pimona. Wild ‘‘shrimp” is, I believe, the 
chrysalis of a moth or butterfly, which is eaten by the Mono. 
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In consequence of the murder of her husband, Wild Shrimp forth- 
with beheaded every man who came to see her. Every time a head 
was cut off, it flew up in the air and, falling, struck the ground with a 
thunderous report. Each day Wild Shrimp cut off the head of the 
admirer who came to pay his addresses. The people sent a man each 
day to see what had happened to the preceding suitors. None ever 
returned, for Wild Shrimp decapitated each one who came to her camp. 

Finally a body of people went to her camp to see what had become 
of their fellows. When they arrived they stood about in amazement 
at the sight of so many heads. When all had arrived they began to 
sing and dance around the heads. The funeral songs of these birds 
(people) are employed to-day. While the people were mourning over 
their decapitated friends, Wild Shrimp was busy pounding obsidian, 
the small fragments of which she placed in little bags of buckskin. 
Having made her preparations, she departed, leaving the mourners 
dancing about the heads. 

When the people had finished their mourning ceremony they went 
to look for Wild Shrimp, intending to devour her in revenge for the 
killings. They learned that she had departed and set out at once to 
overtake her. When they were within reach of her and about to 
seize her, she threw crushed obsidian into their eyes. They all 
stopped to aid each other to remove the obsidian. Meanwhile Wild 
Shrimp sped on her way. Having removed the obsidian from their 
eyes the pursuers took up the chase again. They became so foot-sore 
that they had to take turns in carrying one another. Their moccasins 
were worn out completely. Moreover, they had to stop to kill rac- 
coons, from the hides of which they made new moccasins. Again 
they drew near their quarry and again Wild Shrimp threw crushed 
obsidian into their eyes. Once more they had to stop and aid each 
other to remove the obsidian. 

It was winter and, as Wild Shrimp sped eastward back into the 
mountains, the snow became deeper and deeper. The pursuers had 
to carry one another. Nevertheless, they gained on Wild Shrimp and 
when they were about to seize her, she again had recourse to the use 
of broken obsidian. Yet again she left them far behind, while they 
cured one another’s eyes. With her was her mother-in-law, Crested 
Jay, who was carrying a small Crested Jay boy. 

Now Wild Shrimp neared the home of her brother, who lived in a 
large pine tree at Mammoth on the east side of the Sierra Nevada. 
Wild Shrimp called to her brother, ‘‘Let me in.”” He opened the door 
of his house and she entered. None too soon, however, for her pursuers 
were close behind her. Just as she stepped in, they seized her tail and 
pulled it off. She has never had a tail since. 


24 
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31. SALAMANDER AND FISH.! 


Salamander and Fish lived among the rocks and continually quar- 
relled over the worms which they both ate in the water. One day 
Fish seized Salamander and ate him. Then Fish went to Salamander’s 
mother, pretending not to know where Salamander was. Salamander’s 
mother said to him, “‘ You and he went out together. I do not under- 
stand why you ask me where he is.””. Then Fish said, “I will eat you 
too,” and he seized her. 

Salamander’s sister went to her mother’s sister’s place after her 
brother and her mother had been eaten by Fish. She did not want 
to tell her aunt the truth, for she was in love with Fish. Her aunt 
asked her where her mother and father were. At first the girl replied, 
“They are home,” but her aunt did not believe her. The aunt thought 
to herself, ‘She never used to come over to see me. There must be 
something wrong.”’ Then the girl thought that she had better not 
lie to her aunt, so she told what had really happened. However, 
her aunt had known right along what had become of the girl’s mother. 
She then killed the girl, but Fish came along and swallowed the aunt 
too. 


32. YELLOWJACKET AND BLOW-FLY.? 


Yellowjacket killed a deer. That was his favorite meat. Blow-Fly 
was Yellowjacket’s elder brother. He never killed anything. Yellow- 
jacket got tired of having to feed him continually, and beat him. 
Yellowjacket gave Blow-Fly bones and refuse to eat, keeping the fine 
meat for himself. 

One day, as Yellowjacket was about to set out on a hunt, he said 
to Blow-Fly, “‘Do not destroy my meat while I am gone.” He 
went out to hunt for more. No sooner had he departed than Blow-Fly 
laid eggs all over the good meat, and from these maggots came. He 
did this, because he wanted Yellowjacket to throw the good meat 
away. When Yellowjacket returned he brought another deer. Upon 
perceiving the state of the deer carcass he had left, he killed Blow-Fly. 
Blow-Fly, however, held his brother's life, so that when he was killed, 
Yellowjacket died also. 


33. POST OAK AND BULL PINE.’ 


The trees were once people. Post Oak had a sister, Black Oak, and 
Bull Pine had a brother, Yellow Pine. Bull Pine wanted to marry 
Black Oak. Black Oak’s mother, Brush Oak, objected; but Black 
Oak's father, Water Oak, favored the marriage and said, “Yes. Let 

1 Told in English by Mrs. Molly Kinsman Pimona. 
2 Told in English by Mrs. Molly Kinsman Pimona. 
3 Told in English by Mrs. Molly Kinsman Pimona. 
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them marry.” Still the mother objected, saying, ‘No. I do not 
want it.”” The altercation was summarily cut short, for old Coyote 
came along burning rotten logs and he burned these trees. 


34. SOAP ROOT AND WATER SNAKE.? 


Water Snake wanted to marry Soaproot, but every time he visited 
her, she made soap and lathered him, which was not to Water Snake’s 
liking. Finally Water Snake said, ‘‘Let me marry you and you cease 
to make lather.”’ Soaproot objected, saying, “‘No. I do not care for 
any man.” Then she continued, ‘‘Let me pull out one of your toe 
nails.” Water Snake declined, “‘No. You cannot. I know what 
you want it for.” It was Soaproot’s intention to cut him open with 
the nail. Thereupon Water Snake swallowed Soaproot. Once inside 
of him, Soaproot nauseated him by producing lather in his stomach. 

2? Told in English by Mrs. Molly Kinsman Pimona. 


UNIVERSITY MUSEUM, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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NAVAHO FOLK TALES. 


BY ELSIE CLEWS PARSONS. 


These tales were heard from Atsitines or Laterro who travelled with 
me in the mail truck from Nati to Holbrook, on his return from a per- 
formance of the Night Chant concluded two nights before at Tu- 
welchedu to his house at Castilalés, nine miles from Crown Point, 
New Mexico. The old man could not speak English, but he could tell 
me many tales, atk’ita% hanéé‘, he said to the young fellow who sat 
with us interpreting, “lots of them, enough for four days.’’ Had the 
four days been at our disposal, Atsitines might have gone on to telling 
another type of tale, the myth type, but as it was, given our interpre- 
ter, a stranger to both of us, and given the presence of White people in 
the hotel room where we had to work after we reached Holbrook, the 
old man confined himself to the shorter, secular type of tale. Several 
of the tales are plainly of Spanish origin; but Atsitines asserted that 
he had heard none of them from the Jak’ai, the Mexicans, and that he 
knew no Mexican tales. Nor had Manuelito Lewis, our interpreter, 
ever heard tales from the Mexicans, although the one tale he prompted 
the old man into telling, Coyote Plays Dead, and the other tale which 
was familiar to him, are both of Spanish origin. This was Manuelito’s 
first experience in interpreting, and I incline to think that he abbre- 
viated in interpretation. In the mail truck, moreover, he was at 
times actively nauseated, as he said, by the smell of the gas, which 
came to my sense only in whiffs, and which I had at first taken to be 
the smell of sage. 


I. COYOTE SWALLOWS TURTLE.! 


K’itai, long ago, Coyote (mai’z)? was going along looking for his 
food, when he met Turtle (nashonditiji). Pretty soon he swallowed 
Turtle, and then he went and lay down in the sun. Then he heard a 
sound, ‘‘That’s me,”’ he heard from inside his stomach. That was 
Turtle saying ‘““That’s me.’’ Along came ch’a (Chaparral Cock?). 
He heard a sound, “‘That’s me,’’ he heard Turtle say inside of Coyote. 
Turtle had something sharp on his back and he began to cut into 
Coyote. He cut, he cut until he came to the heart of Coyote. He 
cut Coyote’s heart and Coyote died. T”’aak’ été‘, that is all. 

1 For bibliography see MAFLS 13 : 8 n. 3. 

2 Manuelito always translated Fox but when I asked for Coyote in Navaho he gave the 
same word. 

3 Ch'a looks like ‘‘a little turkey."’ 
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2. COYOTE INVITES WILDCAT TO EAT.! 


Long ago Coyote was up to lots of tricks. After Turtle killed 
Coyote, Coyote got up again. As he was going along he met Wildcat 
(nishtot) and Wildcat was asleep. While Wildcat was sleeping, 
Coyote cut out from Wildcat his lights, and made a fire and cooked 
Wildcat’s lights. Then Coyote woke up Wildcat and invited him 
to eat. As Wildcat was eating, Coyote was laughing, he was just 
laughing. Finally he said to Wildcat, “You have eaten your own 
lights,’’ Coyote said to him, and he ran off. Wildcat was angry. He 
said to himself that he would do just the same to Coyote. So he 
followed Coyote. Coyote went way off into the hills and lay down, 
and he was asleep when Wildcat got there. While Coyote was 
sleeping, Wildcat cut out from him his lights. Besides Wildcat 
pulled Coyote’s nose; that is why Coyote has a long nose. And 
Wildcat pulled Coyote’s tail; that is why Coyote has a long tail. 
So Wildcat cut out the lights and made a fire and cooked, and 
then waked up Coyote and invited him to eat. ‘“‘You have eaten 
your own lights,’”’ said Wildcat to Coyote. And Coyote was angry, 
and Wildcat ran away. That is all. 


3. COYOTE AND WILDCAT SCRATCH EACH OTHER.® 


Long ago Coyote and Wildcat were walking along together. Pretty 
soon they halted. Coyote had long claws and he showed them to 
Wildcat. Wildcat showed his paws to Coyote; but he drew in his 
claws. Coyote said to Wildcat, “Let’s scratch each other.”’ — “All 
right,”” said Wildcat to Coyote. Coyote said, ‘Let me be the first 
to scratch.’’ — “All right,’’ said Wildcat. So he stood behind, for 
Coyote to scratch him. So Coyote scratched him, but he did not 
scratch him very hard. Then it was Wildcat’s turn to scratch. 
Coyote stood behind Wildcat, and Wildcat scratched Coyote, he 
scratched off all the skin from Coyote. Coyote cried, and Wildcat 
ran off. 

Coyote went on, and pretty soon he met a bird hopping along. 
Coyote was very hungry, he was trying to get something to eat, he was 
trying in every way he could to get something to eat. So there was 
this bird hopping along. Coyote said to himself that he would catch 
that bird. The bird hopped on to a bush, and he was sitting there. 
On one side of the bush there was a big hole filled with water. Coyote 

1 Cf, Mathews, Washington, Navaho Legends, pp. 87-8. MAFLS 5(1897); Zuiii, 
JAFL 31 : 459. For bibliography see JAFL 31 : 459 n. I. 

2 Cf. Mason, J. Alden. ‘‘Myths of the Uintah Utes,’’ JAFL 23: 301, and p. 301 n. I 
for bibliography. 

3 Cf. Mason, J. Alden, Myths of the Uintah Utes. JAFL 23 : 305-6. Lowie, R. H. 
The Northern Shoshone. PaAM 2: 258. 
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wanted very badly to catch that bird, so he jumped at him as high as 
he could. Up flew the bird and Coyote fell into the hole and was 
drowned. That was the end of him. 


4. COYOTE AT THE RIVER. 


Coyote was walking along, he was walking by the river. He saw 
ich’a (Chaparral Cock?)! in the wash, close to the water. Chaparral 
Cock was asleep. Coyote thought that he would carry him a long way 
off where there was no water. So on his back he carried Chaparral 
Cock a long way off to where there was no water. Then Coyote woke 
up Chaparral Cock and said to him, “ Nephew, I have never seen you 
thus far from water before.”’ Chaparral Cock was now awake and he 
said to Coyote, ‘‘ Nephew, please take me back to the water.’’ Coy- 
ote said, “‘ No, I can not take you back to the water, because I must go 
back to see my poor little children.’’ Then Coyote ran off, and poor 
Chaparral Cock crawled around trying to go back to the water. 
Finally he reached the water. After that he saw Coyote lying down 
beside the river. Chaparral Cock thought that he would carry 
Coyote way out into the river. Then he carried him far out into the 
middle of the river and there he threw him off into the water. He was 
right under Coyote. Coyote said to him, “‘ Please, Nephew, carry me 
out of the water.’’ — “‘No,’’ said Chaparral Cock to Coyote, ‘‘ You 
played a trick on me before.’’ So Coyote drowned. 


5. COYOTE SETS FIRE TO THE EARTH. 


Long ago Coyote was going along and he saw some children. While 
he was watching them, their mother went out. Coyote went up to 
the children and asked them where they got their matches to make their 
fire. He heard that they had a rock to make fire with.? So he told 
the children that he wanted some matches. He told the children to 
cry so that their mother would come back, and to keep on crying out 
that Coyote wanted some matches. So the children began to cry, 
and their mother came back. She told them not to cry. But they 
kept on crying, saying that Coyote wanted some matches. So she 
gave some matches to Coyote. Then Coyote ran off and struck the 
rock on a big rock. There was a big spark. It started a fire, and the 
fire began to burn up the earth. Lots of people ran out crying, they 
ran out to the mountains. Coyote ran along and told people that they 

1 Obviously enough Turtle, not Chaparral Cock, should figure here. — One of the 
stories common to the northern and southern Athapascans. See Boas, Tsimshian Mythol- 
ogy RBAE 31 : 724, where Hare, Tsetsaiit, Tlingit, Haida, Tsimshian, Shoshone, Jicarilla 
Apache versions are referred to. — F. B. 

2 Flint is meant, and the term ‘‘matches”’ was used, I surmise, to get over a difficulty 
in translation. 
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were in danger. Some of the people climbed the mountains and there 
they were safe. That is all. 


6. COYOTE MAKES SONGS FOR THE HILLS. 


Long ago Coyote said that the mountains had prayers and songs 
and that all the Indians ! ought to pray to the big peaks and the little 
peaks. That is why the Indians pray to the mountains, to mountains 
like San Francisco mountain. ‘‘ You must remember what I say,” 
said Coyote to the Indians, ‘if you don’t remember, something will 
happen to you.’’ So all the Indians prayed to the mountains and to 
the hills. Coyote made songs for the hills. 

All this was not true, Coyote was just saying it, and he was just 
laughing at them. So they caught Coyote and hung him up. In 
the morning they turned Coyote loose in the house and he jumped 
through a little hole and ran off. They followed his tracks. Coyote 
ran into a rabbit hole where there were four rabbits. He caught them. 
The men who ran after him started to dig out the hole to get him. 
The men got tired digging and Coyote let one rabbit out from the hole 
and the people started to chase it. Then they came back to the hole 
to dig. Coyote let out another rabbit, and they started after it. 
Then Coyote jumped out of the hole and ran away. That'’s all. 


7. COYOTE BURNS UP HER CHILDREN.” 


Long ago Coyote was running through the forests and she met Deer 
(ping) and her little deers. Coyote said to Deer, ‘“‘What pretty 
little ones you have got. What makes your little deers so pretty?” 
she asked. Deer said to her, “I keep them in a hole, and I build a 
fire right beside the hole, and the fire scorches them and makes them 
pretty.”’ So Coyote went off and put her little coyotes into a hole and 
built a fire beside the hole. She thought she could make the little 
coyotes pretty by scorching them; but she burned up the little coyotes. 
That is all. 

8. COYOTE PLAYS DEAD.® 


Long ago Coyote was walking along. The sun was hot and Coyote 
felt lazy as he walked along. He said to himself, ‘I wish there was a 
little rain to wet my feet.’’ He said again, “I wish the water would 
wet my belly as I walk along. I wish my arse would stick out as I 
walk along. I wish the water would carry me where there are lots of 
prairie dogs.”” Then it rained and the water carried him where there 

1 So Manuelito translated tinne‘ as the Navaho call themselves. 

2 Cf. Keres, JAFL 31 : 227-228; a closer parallel in Laguna; also widely distributed 
on the Pacific coast. ' 

3 Cp, Keres, JAFL 31 : 229-231. For bibliography, see JAFL 31 : 230 n. 1; also 
Apache, Goddard, San Carlos Apache Myths and Tales, PaAM 24 : 72-3. 
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were lots of prairie dogs. As he was lying there asleep, Wildcat came 
by and saw him and thought he was dead. Then Coyote woke up and 
said to Wildcat, ‘‘My nephew, I want you to go and tell the prairie 
dogs that Coyote lies dead by the river.’” So Wildcat went out into 
the field and hollered out that Coyote was lying dead over by the 
river. So the prairie dogs and the rabbits and the jack-rabbits, lots 
of them, all assembled over where Coyote was lying. And they all 
danced around Coyote, saying that Coyote had died. Some of them 
danced on top of him. Up jumped Coyote and killed lots of prairie 
dogs. And Coyote and Wildcat each got a stick and killed lots of 
rabbits and jack-rabbits. Some jack-rabbits escaped. Then Coyote 
and Wildcat dug a hole and built a fire and cooked the prairie dogs in 
the embers. After they were nearly cooked Coyote said to Wildcat, 
‘Nephew, I want you and me to havearace. The last to come in will 
have the smallest prairie dogs to eat.’’ Coyote told Wildcat to go 
on ahead, and Wildcat went on. He came to a big hole [and went 
into it?]. Coyote was running behind him with a big smoke on the 
end of his tail... Coyote ran on, and Wildcat went back. Wildcat took 
out all the largest prairie dogs for himself and left only the smallest 
prairie dogs for Coyote. Then Wildcat carried the largest prairie 
dogs up a tree. Finally Coyote came back, he lay down in the shade 
and said to himself, “Poor Nephew, I wonder where he is by now.” 
And he went to take out the prairie dogs; but there were only the 
smallest of the prairie dogs. Coyote was angry, he said, “I know who 
took all of the biggest prairie dogs.’’ He found Wildcat’s tracks and 
followed them up to the tree where Wildcat was eating the prairie 
dogs. Coyote said to Wildcat, ‘Please, Nephew, give me some 
prairie dogs. I have only the smallest ones.’’ — “ No,” said Wildcat, 
“T will not give you any of the big prairie dogs.’’” And he ate all the 
biggest, and Coyote ate all the smallest. And Coyote kept on saying, 
‘Please, Nephew, give me some of the big prairie dogs.’’ He kept 
on begging for them, but he could not get any from Wildcat. Coyote 
thought he could fool Wildcat, but he himself was fooled. 


9. MOCK PLEA.’ 


One time Coyote wanted to catch Rabbit (k’a); but Rabbit was in 
the brush and Coyote did not know how he was going to catch him. 
Rabbit ran off, he found a hole through a rock and there he sat in the 
middle of the hole. Coyote said to him, “I know how I am going to 

1 He had fastened some cedar bark to his tail and set it afire, said Manuelito; but why 
he did this remained obscure. I suggested that this part of the story belonged in another 
tale, but Manuelito refuted this suggestion. The suggestion arose from the fact that the 
day before I had heard the cedar bark tail afire incident in a bungling host tale told by 
a Tewa of Arizona. It also occurs in a bungling host tale of Laguna. 


2 Cf. Keres, JAFL 31 : 230. For bibliography see JAFL 31 : 229 n. 3. 
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get you, Rabbit. I am going to get some green wood and build a fire, 
and the smoke will kill you,”” Coyote said to Rabbit. ‘That is just 
what I would like,’’ Rabbit said to Coyote. ‘‘Well,’’ said Coyote, 
“then I'll get some gum from pifion wood and build a fire in front of 
your hole and the smoke will kill you.’’ — “That is just what I would 
not like,’’ Rabbit said to Coyote. Then Coyote went and got some 
pifion gum and built a fire. Rabbit peeked out and he saw that the 
gum was hot enough, and he said, “Friend Coyote, blow it a little 
closer. I am about to die.’’ So Coyote blew it closer and Rabbit 
kicked the gum right into Coyote’s face and Coyote’s face and eyes 
were all burned. And Rabbit ran off. 


IO. WIND TO FLY. 


Long ago a man wanted to find out how the birds flew. He wanted 
to still the wind and see that if then the birds could fly. So he stilled 
the wind, and there were but two birds who could fly, all the other 
birds had to walk. The two birds were tepenin6é‘, sheep bird (tepe', 
sheep), and tahetihi. 


II. THE BIRDS RACE, 


Before the time the wind was stilled, all the birds had a race, they 
raced a long way to see which would win. All were hungry and 
thirsty. Pretty soon Crow found a pitcher. The other birds could 
not drink from it, their bills were too short, but Crow had a long bill, 
so he could drink. So Crow came out ahead. 


I2. GIANT BACKS INTO THE CANYON. 


Long ago there was a big giant (ye’itso) who killed people. Giant 
was very tall, as tall as that. (The narrator indicated the stove-pipe 
which ran through the ceiling). Giant told an Indian (tinne‘) to 
build a fire. He dug a little hole. Giant was going to kill that man 
and cook him in a hot fire. But Turtle had given the man a hat and 
when Giant was about to kill him, he got out that hat, and Giant was 
afraid of that hat and began to back away from it. Close by there was 
a big canyon. Giant was walking backwards. Pretty soon as he was 
walking backwards he fell down into the canyon, and he died.! 


13. GIANT IS IMPALED. 


There were some little children living in a hogan. As they were 
playing outside, they saw a giant coming. They ran into the hogan 
and told their mother a giant was coming. Their mother sharpened 
some sticks and put them in front of the hogan. At that time they 

1 The incident of backing from fear over the edge of a cliff occurs in a Cape Verde 
Islands folk-tale. 
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had no doors to the hogan as they have now; they had a ladder up to 
the smoke hole. Giant had a big, long stick and he ran the stick 
through the smoke hole. And the mother and the children seized 
hold of the stick. Giant pulled back on the stick, and the mother and 
children let go and Giant fell down backwards.'! He got angry and he 
told the children and their mother that in two days he would return. 
So in two days they began to look for him. Pretty soon they saw him 
again. The mother of the children sharpened a long stick and placed 
it beside the hogan so Giant would fall on it. The mother and the 
children had some rats and some rabbits and they threw the rats and 
the rabbits out to Giant.? Giant ran his big long stick into the hogan 
and the children seized the stick and then let it go and Giant fell back- 
wards onto the sharp stick. He was badly hurt. He got angry and 
he said to them that he would return. But they never saw him again. 


14. THE FALSE MESSAGE:* THE REFLECTION.? 


There was another Giant, and Turkey (fast). Giant said to Turkey, 
“Where are you going, Turkey?” Turkey said to Giant, “I am just 
walking about here.’’ — ‘‘Go over to my house,” said Giant to Tur- 
key, ‘‘and tell my wife to kill you. Tell her that I will be over soon 
to eat you.’’ And he chased Turkey to his wife’s house. Turkey 
went into the house of Giant’s wife and told her that Giant wanted her 
to kill her youngest son and boil him for dinner, and that Giant would 
be back soon. She ran out after her youngest son and caught him and 
killed him to boil for dinner. And Turkey ran off. Soon Giant came 
back. He was very hungry and he told his wife to hurry up with his 
dinner. His wife hurried up and got the dinner. Giant began to eat. 
And his wife told him that she had boiled their youngest son for dinner. 
Giant stopped eating and began to cry. He was angry with Turkey 
and he said, ‘‘Where the devil did Turkey go? I sent Turkey to you 
to have him for dinner. I did not tell him to tell you to kill our young- 
est son. Where the devil did Turkey go?”” His wife showed him 
which way Turkey went, and he started off after Turkey. He came 
to two trees. Under the trees was some water. Turkey had flown up 
into the tree and was sitting there. Giant walked around the trees 
and could find no tracks. Finally he saw Turkey sitting in the water, 
but it was the shadow [reflection] of Turkey which he saw. Giant 

1 For this incident see Apache, PaAM 24 : 137. 

2 This story was told after I had told part of the Pueblo Indian story of Rabbit Huntress 
and the Giantess, which proved unfamiliar. 

3 Cf. Jicarilla Apache. Goddard, P. E., “‘ Jicarilla Apache Texts,’’ PaAM 8(1911) : 23; 
American Negroes, MAFLS 13 : 82 n.2. 

* Cf. Reflection of moon on water mistaken for food: Keres. JAFL 33 : 49; Zuiii, 
JAFL 31 : 453; For bibliography see JAFL 31 : 454n.1; Reflection in water see RBAE 
31: 741. 
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took off his clothes and went into the water to get Turkey. He was 
trying to get Turkey al] day. He tried and he tried, but he couldn’t 
get Turkey. He was nearly drowned, he got so tired he lay down on 
his back. Then as he lay on his back he saw Turkey up in the tree. 
Then Turkey flew down and flew away. Giant went after Turkey, 
but he could not find him. That is all. 


I5. LITTLE BOY FILLS THE GIANT’S BASKET WITH ROCKS.! 


There was another giant. Two little boys were walking along and 
met this giant. One of the little boys was caught by Giant and was 
put in his bag. Giant carried him off on his back. Pretty soon the 
little boy said to Giant, “Grandfather, please stop at the rock pile.”’ 
So Giant stopped at the rock pile, and the little boy put some rocks in 
the bag. Whenever Giant stopped at a rock pile, the little boy put 
rocks in the bag. Finally he had made it heavy enough, and he said 
to Giant, ‘Grandfather, carry me under the trees.’’ So Giant did as 
the little boy told him and carried him under a tree. The little boy 
tried to catch hold of the tree and hang on to it; but he made a little 
noise and the Giant said to him, “Little boy, be quiet.’’ Giant walked 
on and on until he came to another tree. As Giant walked under the 
tree, the little boy caught hold of it and hung on to it. Giant walked 
on without him, and the little boy escaped. 

1 Cf. Keres, MAAA 6: 224. For bibliography see MAAA 6: 225 n. 1; also PaAM 
24:137. Apparently this was the only incident in the Twin War God cycle of tales known 
to Atsitines. 
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SONGS FROM KENTUCKY. 
COLLECTED BY FLORENCE TRUITT 


I. 


(Sung by Julius Vaugh [now living] twenty-five years ago in Mason County.) 


I. 


wn 


“J 


Jumbo was an elephant 
As large as all creation. 
He sailed across the ocean 
To join the Yankee nation. 


Chorus. 


Jumbo, lumbo, Slombo, Jum, 
Bound to see old Jumbo. 


. His tail was as large as a telegraph-wire, 


And his legs were tremendous. 
He weighed three hundred and seventeen tons, 
Something quite tremendous. 


. Kangaroos sitting on their knees, 


Winking at the foxes, 
And old Jumbo sitting on his tail, 
Eating up dry-good boxes. 


. Ladies feed him on sugar-plums, 


And say he is too beautiful, 
Little children playing around his feet. 
Looking at his tusks. 


He jars the ground as he turns around, 
Jumbo, elephant Jumbo. 

Biggest animal in this world, 
Barnum’s elephant Jumbo. 


He swallows peanuts by the ton, 
I tell you he’s a snorter, 

’Lasses, cake, and gingerbread, 
And gone on soda-water. 


. He humpted his tail and made a growl. 


It was like a clap of thunder. 
When it came, the people stopped and stared, 
And gazed around and wondered. 
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II. 


(Sung by a man by the name of O. Groge about twenty-five years ago in Mason County.) 


1. As I was going to Darby on a market day, 


» 


I. 


There I saw the finest sheep that was ever fed on hay. 


Chorus. 


Sing a high falda ra, 
Sing a high fal de ra. 


The sheep was fat before, the sheep was fat behind, 
And every foot the sheep had covered an acre or more of ground. 


(Chorus.) 


The wool on the sheep’s belly was dragging to the ground, 
And the wool on his tail weighed forty thousand pounds. 


(Chorus.) 


The wool on the sheep’s back was reaching to the sky, 
Where the eagles built their nests, for I heard the young-uns cry. 
(Chorus.) 


. The first tooth he had made a hundred horn, 


And the next tooth cribbed thirty barrel of corn. 
(Chorus.) 


In one of his nostrils the school-teacher taught, 
And in between his horns the Baptist preacher preached. 


(Chorus.) 


The man that stuck the sheep was stifled in the blood, 
And the man that held the basin was washed away in the flood. 


(Chorus.) 


. The blood from the sheep ran forty miles or more, 


And it turned a water-mill that was never turned before. 
(Chorus.) 


. Oh, the man that owned the sheep must have been entirely sick, 


Or the man that made this song a lying son of a gun. 


(Chorus.) 


Il. 


(Sung by Julius Vaughn twenty years ago in Mason County.) 
Mr. Fox went out hunting one moonshiny night, 
Walking on his hind-feet, just about right. 
Said, ‘‘I’m going to have some meat this night 
If there’s any meat in townio, in townio, in townio.” 
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2. He marched down to the farmer’s gate. 
There he spied an old blue drake. 
“Old blue drake, come gayne ‘long with me, 
Prettiest littleman in townio, in townio, in townio!”’ 


3. The drake shook his head, and the word meant ‘‘no.” 
“If you have no meat ’til you eat a meat o’ mine, 
You'll eat no meat in townio, in townio, in townio.”’ 


4. He marched on to the farmer’s roost, 
There he spied an old gray goose. 
“Old gray goose, come gayne ‘long with me, 
Prettiest little man in townio, in townio, in townio.”’ 


5. The goose shook her head, 
And the word was “No.” 
“If you eat no meat ’til you eat meat o’ mine, 
You’ll eat no meat in townio, in townio, in townio.” 


6. He grabbed that old goose by the neck, 
And threw that old goose across his back. 
Her wings went flip-flop around his breast, 
And her feet went jing, jing janglo, jing janglo, jing janglo. 


™“N 


. Old Mother Hubbard jumped out of bed, 
Said, ‘Old man, your goose is dead. 
I heard her go quink quankeo, quink quankeo, quink quankeo.” 


8. Old man jumped out with fife and flute, 
Said, ‘‘Mr. Fox, you had better look cute. 
You'll have sweet music all around you, all around you, all around you.” 


9. He marched on to his den. 
There he had young ones nine or ten. 
“Papa, O papa! when you going back again? ’— 
“It must have been a lucky little townio, little townio, little townio.” 


IV. 
(Sung by Mrs. Duckworth about thirty years ago in Batto County.) 


1. The raccoon he’s a-chopping wood, 
And the ’possum he’s a-hauling, 
And my old coon dog is on the hill, 
Killing himself a-bawling. 


Chorus. 


Hop along, old Miss Lizy! 
Hop along, Liza Jane! 

Hop along, Lizy, poor gal! 
And she died on the train. 
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. If I had no hoss to ride, 


You’d find me crawling 
Up and down this rocky road, 
Looking for my darling. 
(Chorus.) 


. Wish I was a bunch of grapes 


Hanging on the vine, 
So, when my true-love came along, 
She’d say, “This bunch is mine.” 


(Chorus.) 


. Wish I was an apple 


Hanging on the tree, 
So, when my true-love came along, 
She’d take a bite of me. 


(Chorus.) 


. Higher up the cherry-tree 


Riper grows the cherry, 
More a boy courts a gal, 
The more he wants to marry. 


(Chorus. 


. You may ride the old gray hoss, 


And I will ride the roan. 
You may talk to your sweetheart, 
But, God! leave mine alone. 


(Chorus.) 


. I would not marry a poor gal, 


And I'll tell you the reason why: 
She’s got so many poor kin folks, 
That they would make the biscuits fly. 


(Chorus.) 


. I would not marry an old maid, 


I will tell you the reason why: 
Her neck is so long and skinny, 
I’m afraid she would never die. 


(Chorus.) 


. I would not marry a rich gal, 


An’ I'll tell you the reason why: 
She blows her nose in the corn-bread, 
And calls it pumpkin pie. 
(Chorus.) 
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STROKES SHARED. 


BY JOHN R. REINHARD. 


Perhaps the outstanding feature of the Middle English Sir Cleges 
is the account of the bargain which the rascally servants forced upon 
the good knight before they would allow him to pass into the court 
to present his gift to the king, their discomfiture and punishment, 
and the reward ultimately bestowed upon the knight. Briefly, 
the story is this: 


1. English. 


In the time of Uther there lived a knight, Sir Cleges, who, for many 
years had entertained his fellow-men very lavishly until all his substance 
was gone. One Christmas eve he lamented the difference between his 
former proud state and his present poverty. On returning from church 
that evening, he stopped in his orchard to pray. To aid himself in rising 
from his knees he grasped the limb of a cherry-tree; this, miraculously, 
bore fruit at once. On the advice of his wife, Sir Cleges set out for the 
court to present this wonder to Uther. At the door of the palace the porter 
demanded a third of the reward which he supposed Sir Cleges would receive. 
Inside, the usher demanded another third, and the steward exacted the 
third that remained. Uther was pleased with the gift and offered Sir 
Cleges a portion of land. The knight, however, asked only for twelve 
blows. When these were granted, he divided them among the porter, the 
usher, and the steward. The incident amused the king and his court and 
led to explanations. When Sir Cleges had told of the bargain he was forced 
to make with each of the servants, he was richly rewarded for his gift and 
reinstated in his former position at court. 


“é 


The elements in this story which form the “strokes shared”’ motif 
are clear: a man finds a precious object; he resolves to present it to a 
lord, expecting to receive a reward therefor; the lord’s servants pre- 
vent an audience till he has promised them a portion of the reward; 
instead of accepting money or chattels, the giver asks for strokes; 
these he pays out to the servants in due proportion; when his debt 
to the servants is paid, he may accept a proper reward. 

Some years ago, while reading a collection of Russian stories, I 
encountered another tale of the ‘porter paid.” The similarity of the 
two narratives and the fact that one was localized in England, the 
other so far away as Russia, induced me to inquire into the history of 
the motif,—its prevalence in folk-literature, and the nature of the 
form in which it was found. Professor G. H. McKnight in his edition 
of Sir Cleges! refers to a number of analogous stories. These and 


1 Middle English Humorous Tales in Verse, Boston, 1913. 
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others that presented themselves as my investigations advanced have 
enabled me to trace with some degree of precision the development of 
the motif from its primitive form through its ideal type to its use as 
an important element in a more or less sophisticated form of folk-tale. 
It is hoped that the material presented here may be of some value in 
illustrating the rise, the growth, and the application of literary motifs. 
It divides itself into four main sections as follows: 


I. Primitive Stories 


Component features: 
(a) Entry fee: no reward, no strokes, no gift. 
(b) Reward: no entry fee, no strokes, no gift. 
(c) Gift: no reward, no strokes, no entry fee. 
(d) Strokes shared: no entry fee, no reward, no gift. 
(e) Gift, reward, strokes received: no entry fee. 
(f) Gift, strokes shared, reward: no entry fee. 


II. The Developed Story 


Component features: 
(a) Giver gets no strokes. 
(b) Lord’s servant (s) or giver’s companion get (s) strokes 
(c) Giver gets strokes. 
(d) Servant or companion gets no strokes. 
(e) Giver gets reward. 
(f) Servant or companion gets reward also. 
(g) No one gets reward. 


Type: A. 1. adg, 2. abg, 3. beg. 
B. 1. ade, 2. abe, 3. bce, 4cde, 5. beef. 


III. The Stupid Peasant: The story extended. 
IV. The Stupid Peasant and the Sad Princess: The developed story 
combined with a second motif. 


I do not mean to suggest that the very stories recounted below were 
actually the most primitive, or the most ideal, or the most developed ; 
but I do wish to suggest that they may stand for such stories. 


I. PRIMITIVE STORIES. 


Those tales which present one or more, but not all, of the elements of 
the “‘strokes shared” motif have been grouped under this section. 
Such primitive stories,—if one excepts the many versions of the 
covetous and the envious man,—are not very numerous. 

(a) Our first story takes us back to the records of Assyro-Babylonian 
mythology; therein it is related that Ishtar, the goddess of love, made 


a descent into hell. Though the story does not say so, her purpose 
25 
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ostensibly was to rescue from the “land of No-Return” the “‘ husband 
of her youth, Tammuz (Thamuz).” If it was hard to get out of the 
“region of darkness,” it was also not easy to get into it; the Babylonian 
porter of hell’s gates exacted toll for his services. 


2. Assyrian. 


The porter went and opened for her his gate . . 


The first gate he caused her to enter, he approached and took off the great 
crown of her head. 

‘‘Why, O porter, hast thou taken off the great crown of my head?”’ 

“Enter, my lady, for such is the custom of Allatu.”’ 


The second gate he caused her to enter, he approached and took off the 
ornaments of her ears. 
“Why, O porter... ,’’ etc. 


The third gate he caused her to enter, he approached and took off the 
chains about her neck .. . 


The fourth gate he caused her to enter, he approached and took off the 
ornaments of her breast . . . 


The fifth gate he caused her to enter, he approached and took off the 
studded girdle of her waist... 


The sixth gate he caused her to enter, he approached and took off the 
bracelets of her hands and the anklets of her feet . 


The seventh gate he caused her to enter, he approached and took off 
the garment covering the shame of her body .. . .! 


This may not be the earliest recorded case of a porter’s cupidity, 
but it is early enough to illustrate the antiquity of one element of 
our story. Nor is it exactly an instance of cupidity here: it is the 
“custom of Allatu.’”’ In Sir Tristrem, however, it is the porter’s 
lust for gain that exacts a gift as the price of the privilege of entering. 


3. English. 


Rohand, Tristem’s steward, learned that his master was at Mark’s court. 
When he asked for admittance, the porter would not let him enter because 
of his poor clothes. But Rohand gave him a ring and was allowed to pass. 
The usher also barred his way, but when he too had received a ring, he 
allowed Rohand to enter the court.” 

1 Translated by C. D. Gray in R. F. Harper, Assyrian and Babylonian Literature, N. Y. 
1901, p. 408; cf. S. Reinach, Orpheus, chap. I, part ii, sect. 8. 

2 E. Kélbing, Sir Tristrem, vv. 619-647. Compare the story in Straparola, Notti, IX, 1. 
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(6) The wide-spread story of the envious and the covetous man 
illustrates a rather gruesome sharing of reward. 


4. One man asked to have his eye out so that the other should lose 
both his eyes, for the gift to one was doubled to the other. 

(c) A third kind of story tells us of a gift to a great man, but there 
is no entry fee exacted, no reward or sharing thereof. 


5. Breton. 


Four fishermen of Brittany one day caught a very large turbot. It was 
such a fine fish that they decided to carry it to Paris as a present to the king. 
When they arrived at the palace, the sentinel admitted them readily enough 
when he saw they had not the air of trouble-makers. On the waxed floor 
of the hall, however, their wooden sabots would not hold; the leader of the 
party slipped and fell, and the others followed his example, for they had 
been advised to do at court just as they saw othersdo. The king was amused 
at their entry. When they had recovered themselves they presented the 
fish to the sovereign. The latter was much pleased by their devotion, even 
though the turbot was not now so fresh as it had been in Brittany, and 
ordered a good meal to be prepared for them in the kitchen. When the 
fishermen had finished eating, their attention was drawn to a great loaf of 
tallow above their heads. The leader decided that they should not risk 
the king’s refusal of it, but that they should take it now; so they cut it up 
and put it in their caps. When the king came in with money to reward 
them, he noticed that the tallow was not in its accustomed place, and, 
suspecting the fishermen, ordered a very hot fire to be built. The result 
was that the secreted fat soon began to run down their faces. Their thievery 
thus discovered, the king sent them away with no other reward than a 
severe reprimand. When they reached home, the fishermen replied to 
their questioners that they had received very bad treatment at court.” 

(d) Still another type of story is illustrated by Fritz Reuter’s “‘De 
russ’ chen Rubeln.’”’ There is here no object to be gained by entering 
anywhere and no question of entry fee; but there is the feature of 
reward (or pay) to one man being shared by another who has claims 
upon him. 


6. Low German. 


Once upon a time the coach-driver Matz was indebted to a Jew for five 
dollars and sixteen groschen. He was willing to pay; but the Jew, who 
thought he should have to wait a long time and get nothing in the end, 
took his case to court, and Matz was instructed to pay both debt and 
damages at once. Now this happened during the time that the Russian 

1 Bromyard, Summa Predicantium, Nuremberg, 1518, J. vi. 19, first story. See also, 
Nicole Bozon, Contes Moralisés, no. 112; Montaiglon-Raynaud, Fabliaux, III, p. 80, V, 
pp. 211-214; Gower, Confessio Amantis, ed. H. Morley, p. 100; Oesterley, Gesta Romanorum 
cap. 73; F. Mason, Aucassin and Nicolette, p. 129; Barbazan et Méon, Fabliaux et Contes, 
I, p.91; J. Klapper, Erzahlungen des Mittelalters, no. 156; Jacques de Vitry, ed. Crane, p. 81. 
2 “Les Jaguens ala Cour” in P. Sebillot, Contes des Provinces de France, p. 290. 
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soldiers were overrunning the land. As Matz was returning from court, 
a soldier asked him the whereabouts of coachman Matz; learning his identity, 
the soldier gave him the commission to drive a party of Russian soldiers 
the next morning; the fee was to be five rubles. The next morning Matz 
drove his party along at a good trot; but the street was so dirty and the 
horses were in such poor state that he had to slow down. One of the 
officers wanted him to drive faster, but he refused; thereupon the Russian 
seized the reins himself, belaboring the horses as he drove; when Matz 
remonstrated, he also received a share of the blows. ‘‘ There are rubles for 
you,” said the officer; and that was all the pay Matz got. As he was 
returning home he saw the Jew. ‘‘This is a fine mess you’ve got me into!” 
said he. ‘Will it be agreeable to you if I pay you in Russian rubles?’’— 
“Yes, indeed,” said Schmuhl. So Matz took out his whip and gave the 
Jew a good round dozen with it. ‘I’m giving you the same rubles that the 
Russian gave me,” said Matz, ‘‘and if they don’t ring, at least they clack.’’? 

(e) In ‘‘Les Portes des Grands”’ we have a gift to a great man, the 
reward,—but not in shares,—and the blows received by the man who 
makes the gift. 


7. Greek. 


There was once an old man who had an apple tree that bore fruit twice a 
year. One day as he was sitting under this tree, the king came by in dis- 
guise. The king was pleased with the apples and gave the old man a script, 
telling him to visit him the next day in the largest house in the city. On 
the appointed day the fruit-grower betook himself to the palace with his 
note. The first soldier who saw him treated him roughly on account of 
his shabby and dirty appearance, hoping thus to drive him away. The 
second and third soldiers gave him the same treatment, so the old man left 
the palace. When the king asked if there had not been a visitor to see him, 
he was told that he had been chased away. At last the fruit-grower was 
induced by prayers to return to the palace and the king gave him an order 
on his treasurer for a hundred florins. On leaving the king’s chamber, 
the old man became confused by the many corridors and was ill-treated by 
the guards at each door. At last he arrived at the office of the treasurer 
and received his money. Thereupon he asked for pen, ink and paper and 
wrote a recommendation that neither his children, his grandchildren nor his 
great grandchildren should enter the gates of the mighty.” 

(f) In the sixth type of story the feature of the entry fee is lacking, 
and the gift to the lord takes the form of an act or witticism that 
makes him laugh. 


8. French. 


A nobleman once invited all the people of his demesne to a feast. The 
envious steward was angry at this, for he did not like to see benefits con- 
ferred upon others. Consequently, when he saw a dirty, slovenly peasant 
approach to take part in the feast, he asked him roughly what he wanted. 

1 Fritz Reuter, Werke, IX, p. 168, no. 60. 
2 E. Legrand, Recueil de Contes Populaires Grecs, Paris, 1881, p. 53- 
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‘*T came to eat,’’ said the peasant. ‘‘Where is a place to sit?’’—‘‘ There 
is your seat,”’ said the steward, knocking him down with a buffet. In the 
course of the banquet, the nobleman offered his new mantle as a prize for 
the best joke. When the peasant heard this, he came forward and gave the 
steward a thrashing. ‘‘Why have you done this?” asked the nobleman. 
“T am only returning the buffet which the steward loaned me to eat on,” 
said the peasant. This reply so amused the nobleman that he gave the 
prize to the peasant.! 

In the six groups given above one or more elements of the “strokes 
shared”’ motif have been present; in e and f only one element is lacking, 
that of the entry fee. In a certain respect f shows a more advanced 
state of development than e for in it the strokes are shared, whereas 
in the former they are received only. 

We now come to the next section, comprising stories wherein all 
the elements are present, thus completing the ideal type of story, an 
example of which has already been given by Sir Cleges. 


II, THE DEVELOPED STORY. 


Tales representing what may be called the ideal type of the ‘‘strokes 
shared”’ motif are rather numerous. In many cases one ‘folk’ has 
obviously borrowed the tale almost literally from another; such tales 
I have indicated in the foot-notes, dealing directly with only such 
stories as present either intrinsic worth or some variations in detail. 
I have arbitrarily divided these accounts into two groups on the basis 
of the reward gained by or denied to the gift-giver. I have arranged 
them, where possible, in an ascending scale, beginning with what seems 
to be the more popular story, and ending with its sophisticated applica- 
tion. Occasionally one or both of these extremes are lacking. 

A. 1. The first story that engages our attention, in which no one 
gets either strokes or reward, has attached itself to the famous co- 
median Jodelet. I have not been able to find a primitive tale of this 
precise type. 

9. French. 

One day, when the comedians of Marais were playing at the Palais- 
Royal, Séguier found their clown Jodelet very amusing and told him to call 
the next day, for he was minded to make him a present. When Jodelet 
arrived, one of Séguier’s valets said to him: “I have spoken to Monsieur 
for you; he intends to give you a hundred pistols. You will not forget your 
friends, will you?”’ A second, third and fourth valet made the same plea 
and asked the same question. Jodelet promised a fourth of the reward to 
each. When the chancellor asked Jodelet what he would have, he replied: 
‘““My lord, give me a hundred blows with a stick; then there will be twenty- 
five for each of your valets-de-chambre.’’ When Jodelet had explained 
this strange request, he was excused from paying anything to the valets. 


1 Barbazan et Méon, Fabliaux et Contes, Paris, 1808, III, p. 264. 
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The latter were well reprimanded, but continued to play their knavish 
tricks.! 

A. 2. In the next example we have a slight advance: no one gets 
any reward, but the giver’s companion receives strokes. 


10. Russian. 


Once upon a time a peasant found a watch belonging to a gentleman of 
the district. He intended to return it to him and on his way stopped at 
an inn and related the matter toa Jew. ‘Let us go together,” said the 
latter. “I can talk better than you can, and whatever the gentleman gives 
us we will divide.’”” The owner was much pleased to have his watch again. 
“Who found it?” asked he. ‘‘We found it,’’ said the Jew; ‘‘the peasant 
saw it and I found it.’—‘‘Then I shall give you a cow apiece,” said the 
gentleman. But they wouldn’t accept that. ‘‘Then I shall give you each 
twenty rubles,’’ said he. ‘‘Not enough,” said the peasant. ‘‘Then I 
shall give you fifty strokes.’—‘‘Thank you,” said the peasant, ‘that’s 
just what I wanted.”” But when the gentleman learned that the Jew had 
had no part in finding the watch, he gave the fifty strokes to him.* 

In this kind of story it is often a fish, or a fish and fox, or a fish and 
hare, that constitute the gift, as in the “ Vertelsel van Keiser Karel.”’ 


11. Dutch. 


A fisherman of Ghent one day took a great pike and put it down in a 
dry ditch not far away. In a few minutes along came a hare and sprang 
into the ditch just in front of the pike; the fish closed its mouth and the hare 
was taken by the foot. The fisherman laughed till he shook when he saw 
that, and decided to take this fine catch to the Kaiser. So said, so done. 
But when the porter of the palace learned his intention, he would not allow 
him to enter till he had promised him half the reward. The Kaiser was 
pleased with the gift and asked what the fisherman would have. ‘‘ Twenty 
blows with a stick,’’ said the droll fellow. When they were about to beat 
him he said: ‘‘Give the first ten to the porter, for he has demanded half of 
my drinkgeld.”’ The Kaiser now understood what had happened and had 

1 Tallemant des Réaux, Les Historiettes, 3d ed. Paris, 1854, III, Ch. CLXI, p. 390, ‘“‘Le 
Chancellier Séguier.” 

2 P. V. Schejn, Uzichanie Russkavo Yazika, St. Petersburg, 1893, II, p. 200, no. 93; cf. 
also no. 94.—Marchesi, Per la Storia della nuova Italia, Roma, 1897, p. 181, cites a similar 
story from Casalicchio (no. 46): Un contadino, portato un dono al re, gli chiede, in com- 
penso, molte bastonate per darle ai camerieri che, introducendolo alla presenza di lui gli 
avran chiesto parte del compenso che avrebbe ottenuto.—H. Oesterley’s Pauli’s Schimpf 
und Ernst, Stuttgart, 1866, p. 339, no. 614 tells the story of a peasant who found some fine 
pears and thought it would be a good idea to present them to the local lord. But at the 
palace the porter would not let him in till he had promised him half the reward he expected 
to get. The nobleman was pleased and asked what the peasant would have. ‘One 
blow upon my back,” said he. ‘*‘Why so?’ asked the nobleman. So the man told him 
how it has gone with him and the porter. The latter was summoned and was given 30 
stout blows; but the peasant was not injured. 
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the ten blows given to the porter. ‘‘Give him the other ten too,” said the 
fisherman, ‘‘for they seem to please him.’’! 

In a Polish story it is a fox and not a hare that is caught in the 
mouth of a fish. 


12. Polish. 


Walek one day saw a fox caught in the mouth of a fish and the fish in 
that of the fox. He showed this strange sight to a Jew. The latter said: 
“‘Let us take it to the lord’s palace and we shall get some money for this 
curious thing.’’ Walek agreed and the Jew said: ‘‘Let us go halves.” 
When they had arrived at the mansion, the gentleman said they should 
ask for what reward they wished. ‘‘I give it all to you,” said Walek to the 
Jew. “I'll give you an acre of ground,” said the gentleman. ‘‘No.” 
said Walek, ‘‘a hundred blows.’’ The Jew got them.? 

A less elementary story, in which the gift to the lord consists only in 
witty conversation, is recounted by Straparola. 


13. Italian. 


In the city of Brescia lived a witty jester by the name of Cimarosta. 
In those days the pope at Rome was a man who delighted in jests and witty 
sayings, so Cimarosta decided to try his luck at his court. As soon as he 
entered the palace he was accosted by a chamberlain, who refused to let 
him pass. But Cimarosta so well persuaded him that he had something 
of weight and importance to impart to the pope that the chamberlain’s 
cupidity was aroused; on being assured that he would receive half of what 
the pope gave him, he allowed Cimarosta to goin. In aninner room another 
lackey exacted the same promise from him. Although the pope was busy 
for the moment, he observed Cimarosta’s extravagant conversation with a 
German bishop and later bade him ask a favor. Cimarosta asked for 
twenty-five of the sharpest whip-cuts to be had. As the servant was about 
to lay them on, he commanded him to stop and explained his bargain with 
the two chamberlains. The pope caused them to be brought before him, 
and they each received twelve blows; then they were placed side by side and 
together they received the twenty-fifth. Thus Cimarosta discharged his 
debt, but he himself received no reward (apparently) .® 

1 A. De Cock, Volkskunde: Tijdschrift voor Nederlandsche Folklore, VII, p. 147.—C. H. 
Bompas, Folklore of the Santal Parganas, London, 1909, pp. 141-142 relates an analogous 
tale. Stationed outside a certain Rajah’s palace there was once a sentry who would allow 
no one to enter to sell goods unless he first promised to give him half the price he received. 
One day a fisherman caught a large fish and wished to sell it to the Rajah, hoping to get a 
great price for it. The sentry, as was his wont, exacted a promise of half the reward. 
When asked the price of his fish, the man demanded 100 blows with a stick. When the 
fisherman explained the meaning of such a request, the Rajah ordered that the sentry 
should be given 100 stripes and dismissed from his service.—Marchesi, Per la Storia della 
nuova Italia, p. 97, relates from L’Arcadia in Brenta (VIII) the following: Un pesca- 
tore, costretto a promettere ai servitori del re una parte del compenso che questi gli avrebbe 
dato per il dono di un pesce, richiesto dal re che cosa volesse, gli chiede tante bastonate. 

2 O. Kolberg, Lud: Jego Zwyszaje etc., Krakow, 1881, XIV, p. 298, no. 76. 

3 Straparola, Tredici Piacevoli Notti, VII. 3. 
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A. 3. The first story under this division is defective, the element 
of the gift being absent. Still, it does not represent the most primitive 
stage of the tale, for the motif has here become attached to an his- 
torical personage. 


14. Arabian. 


Abunawas was much beloved by Harun er-Raschid. One day he wished 
to buy an ass, but had no money; he thought his master might help him. 
At the palace the porters refused him admittance; but the head-porter, 
knowing that Abunawas had some important business forward, said: ‘‘I 
will allow you to go up if you will give me half of what you receive.’’ They 
made the contract in writing. When Abunawas reached the presence of 
his master he remained silent. ‘‘What ails you?”’ asked Haroun. ‘Give 
me a hundred blows,” said Abunawas. Haroun complied with his request, 
laying them on very gently up to fifty. Then Abunawas said: ‘The re- 
mainder belong to the porter, for we divide all that I receive from you.” 
When the prince saw the contract he summoned the porter and had fifty 
stout blows given him as punishment. Then the porter went his way and 
regretted that he had made a contract with Abunawas.! 

The second story ‘‘The Gentleman, Ivan and the Jew,” is also 
somewhat defective, for the gift to a lord is represented by a debt to 
a lord. 


15. Russian. 


One day a man was playing cards with a lord. He drank and lost his 
money and had to promise to take a hundred sticks in payment of his debt. 
He went to a Jew’s saloon to nurse his sorrow. ‘‘Why are you so sad?” 
asked the Jew. ‘“‘I have to get a hundred beeches from the lord,’’ said 
Ivan. ‘‘That is nothing to be sad about,” said the Jew. ‘I don’t know 
what to do with them,” said Ivan. ‘‘Give me fifty, I can use them”’ 
the saloonkeeper. So Ivan went to the gentleman and said: “I have given 
fifty to the Jew.”’ ‘Very well, take yours,” said the gentleman. ‘Let 
Moshka have his first,” said Ivan. Then the Jew came and said that he 
had not bought such beeches, but such as grew in the wood; but he couldn’t 
avoid getting his fifty. Then said Ivan: ‘I am not niggardly; he can have 
them all.’’ But the Jew objected to this. ‘‘Don’t give me any,” said 
Ivan; “I have a wife and children. rr " 


said 


” 


“‘Damnation!”’ said the Jew, ‘‘so 
have I."". Ivan took three strokes and then got up and went away.” 

The motif seems to have been very popular in the Orient. Here 
we find it attached to the person of another jester. 

1 C. G. Biittner, Lieder und Geschichten der Suaheli, Berlin, 1894, p. 86.— A similar 
situation is cited by A. Wick, Tobias in der dramatischen Litteratur Deutschlands, Heidel- 
berg, 1899, in speaking of the 1632 Marburg edition of Tobias. Raphael (Act V, Sc. iii) 
brings Abel to the wedding; Roeb wants to go in also, and gains admittance only after he 
has promised the porter a good tip. But when he wishes to go into the house he is beaten 
by the servants. Hereupon Roeb gives Shoer, the porter, his tip in the shape of half his 
blows. 

2 Etnografitschni Zbirnik, 1899, VI, p. 139, no. 339. 
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16. Arabian. 


Nasureddin once presented to Tamerlane ten early ripe cucumbers and 
received in return ten pieces of gold. Later in the season, when cucumbers 
became cheaper and easier to get, Nasureddin loaded a wagon with them 
and brought it to Tamerlane. The porter let him into the palace only on 
condition that he should receive half the reward. When Nasureddin came 
to receive his recompense, Tamerlane commanded that he should get as 
many blows as there were cucumbers in the load. There were five hundred. 
Nasureddin received two hundred and fifty strokes very quietly and then 
cried out that the porter was to receive the other two hundred and fifty. 
On Tamerlane’s inquiry he told of the agreement with the porter; the latter 
accordingly received the other half of the blows.! 

In “The Pleasant Conceits of Old Hobson the Merry Londoner” 
the gift is represented by a song. 


17. English. 

A blind man, who was accustomed to sing under the window of Master 
Hobson, received twelve pence every time he sang. Now one of Hobson’s 
servants was so covetous that he would allow the blind man to come no more 
unless he shared with him half his winnings. The blind man was forced 
to agree to the servant’s proposition and had shared with him two or three 
times when Hobson learned of the matter. Thereupon he commanded that 
the blind man should have for his singing ‘‘three-score jeerkes with a good 
whippe;”’ these were to be divided equally, as usual. The singer received 
only ‘‘easie strokes,’’ but Master Hobson’s man’s were ‘‘ very sound ones, 
so that every jerke drewe bloud.’’? 

B. 1. The primitive version of this division is well illustrated by a 
Russian tale ascribed to Tolstoi. 


18. Russian. 


A peasant found a precious stone and carried it off to the Tsar. At the 
palace one of the servants asked him what he wanted to see the Tsar about 
and he made his object known. Then the servant said: “All right, I'll 
tell the Tsar, but you'll have to give me half of what he gives you. If you 
do not promise, I will not let you passin.”” The peasant promised. ‘What 
sort of reward shall I give you?”’ asked the Tsar. ‘‘Give me fifty lashes 
with the whip,’”’ said the peasant, “I don’t wish for other rewards. But 
there was an agreement between me and your servant that we would go half 

1 K. F. Flégel, Geschichte der Hofnarren, Leipzig, 1789, p. 178. See also A. Wesselski, 
Der Hodscha Nasreddin, Weimar, 1911, I, p. 189, no. 328.—T. Wright, Selections of Latin 
Stories, Percy Society, London, 1842, VIII, p. 122, tells a story of a man who presented 
the Emperor Frederick with a gift of fruit, but whom the porter had not allowed to pass 
till he had promised him half the reward he should receive. The emperor, who was fond 
of fruit, was much pleased by the gift and asked what the man would have. ‘“‘ 100 blows,” 
said the man. On learning the reason for this request he had the man’s blows laid on 
lightly and the servant's heavily. This story was doubtless taken from Bromyard, Summa 
Predicantium, J. vi. 19, second story. 

2 W. C. Hazlitt, Shakespeare Jestbooks, London, 1864, III, p. 40, no. 24. 
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and half on the recompense. So there are twenty-five (lashes coming) to 
me and twenty-five (lashes coming) to him.’”’ The Tsar laughed and dis- 
missed the servant, but to the peasant he gave a thousand rubles.! 

In the Orient again, the story has been attached to the person of a 
retainer of the court. The gift in this case consists merely in offerings 
to the Shah. 


19. Bengali. 


Suthra was a favorite disciple of Nanak Shah in spite of the fact that he 
was fond of playing tricks. Once, when he had been ordered out of the 
monastery, he wandered about till he got a bullock and a cart. With this 
equipage he drove up to the monastery, feigning that he had come from afar 
with articles for sale as well as with offerings for Nanak. The porter ad- 
mitted him only on condition that he should receive half the reward. When 
Suthra got inside, he saluted the panniers of bricks and débris he had brought 
instead of saluting his patron, explaining to the latter that it was to the 
bricks that he owed the honor of coming once more into his presence. 
Nanak was wroth and ordered him to have a hundred stripes. ‘‘Half go 
to the gate-keeper,”’ said Suthra. At this Nanak was so amused that he 
pardoned him and reinstated him in his favor.? 

In western Europe the motif has become imbedded in accounts of 
royalty’s rewards to its subjects as illustrated by Voltaire’s “‘ Préface 
de Catherine Vadé.” 

20. Spanish. 


In former days there was a king of Spain who promised great alms to the 
citizens of Burgos who had been ruined by the war. On learning of the 
king’s bounty the people came to the gates of the palace; but the porters 
refused to allow them to enter save on the condition that they share with 
them their gains. A jolly fellow by the name of Cardero was the first to 
present himself before the king. He said: “I pray your Royal Highness 
to give each of us a hundred stripes with the stirrup leather.” ‘‘That’s a 
pleasant request,”’ said the king; ‘‘why do you make it?” ‘‘ Because,” 
said Cardero, ‘‘your servants will not have it any other way than that we 
must give them half of what you give us.”” The king laughed heartily at 
this and made a fine present to Cardero. This affair gave rise to the proverb: 
“Tl vaut mieux avoir affaire 4 Dieu qu’a ses saints.’ 3 

As the ‘‘strokes shared”’ motif came to form a part of the anecdotes 
about the comic actor Jodelet, so it was included in the anecdotes 
about the famous Mezzetin[o]. 

21. French. 

The Duke de St. Aignan paid highly for dedications of literary works to 
himself. Knowing this, Mezzetin decided to dedicate one of his plays to 
the duke, and in the expectation of receiving a reward, went to visit him one 

1 E, Berneker, Russisches Lesebuch, no. 15. 


2 J. Christian, Behar Proverbs, London, 1891, p. 130, no. 294. 
3 Voltaire, Oeuvres Complétes, Paris 1877, X, pp. 7-8. 
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morning. The guard at the gate would not let him enter, however. 
Mezzetin promised him a third of the reward if he would allow him to pass. 
On the stairs he encountered a truculent lackey and promised him a third 
also. Then he met the valet and had to promise him the remaining third. 
When he presented his play to the duke he asked a hundred blows as a 
reward for the dedication. The duke was astonished; but when Mezzetin 
explained the situation he severely reprimanded his servants, and to Mez- 
zetin’s wife, who had not promised anything to anybody, he sent a present 
of a hundred louis.! 


In the greater number of stories of the type I have called ideal, 
the man who presents a gift is rewarded therefor. It would seem that 
such stories represent a further development of the use of the motif. 

B. 2. The least sophisticated form of the story under this division 
seems to be that of ‘La Culbulitta di li Fichi.” 


22. Italian. 


An old man filled a basket with figs to take to the king. At the palace, 
however, the sentinel would not let him pass till he had promised him half 
the reward he should receive. Soon he met another sentinel; this one de- 
manded of him a quarter of the reward. The king was pleased with the 
figs and told the man to fill his hamper with money in return for them. 
“No,” said the man, “give me twelve blows with a staff, for the sentinel 
would not let me pass till I had promised him half, so he gets six, and the 
second gets three, and I get three myself.’’ So the king gave six blows to 
the first, three to the second, and in a little while the man returned home 
with his basket filled full of money.” 


Sacchetti tells a story in which the “gift” to the great man is the 
return of his lost falcon. 


23. Franco-Italian. 


The king of France lost a very precious sparrow-hawk and advertised 
a reward of two hundred francs. A peasant found the hawk and took it 
to the palace. There the porter tried to induce the peasant to let him take 
the hawk to the king; failing in this, he demanded, as the price of allowing 
him to enter, half the reward he should receive. When he came before the 
king, the peasant asked for fifty blows. On hearing the explanation of this 

1L. Moland, Moliére et la Comédie Italienne, Paris, 1867, p. 375. 

3 Pp. E. Guarnerio in Archivio per lo Studio delle Tradizioni Populari, II, p. 499. E. 
Bevere in Le Ore Solitarie, 15 maggio, 1835, recounts how one day King Charles of Naples 
saw a tree and told the gardener that he would like to eat of its first fruits. Soon after 
this the king went to Spain. When the tree bore fruit the gardener filled a basket and 
set out for the Spanish court. There, however, entrance was denied him by two porters, 
each of whom demanded half the reward they expected he would receive. Charles was 
greatly pleased with the gift and asked the gardener what recompense he would have. 
The latter asked for one hundred blows with a stick. When the king heard the explana- 
tion of this request he commanded the venial servants to be exiled and sent the gardener 


home loaded with presents. 
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request the king reproved the porter for his avarice and gave him twenty-five 
strokes. The peasant, however, received the reward of two hundred francs.! 


In a great many stories the gift consists of a fish: 


24. Arabian. 


A certain poor fisherman had nothing to give to his starving wife, so he 
went out to fish at night. In the palace, the Sultan’s favorite wife was with 
child and craved fish. The Sultan issued an order that in the morning a 
fish should be brought; each menial passed the order on to his inferior. 
Towards morning the fisherman caught a very fine fish and resolved to 
make a present of it to the Sultan, expecting to be handsomely rewarded. 
When the porter of the palace found out what the man had in his basket, 
he exacted half the expected reward before he would let him pass. A second 
porter did likewise. ‘‘What do you want for your fish?’’ asked the Sultan. 
“Only this,’’ said the man; ‘‘ give me a soldier who shall do whatever I com- 
mand him.’’ This was done. The man then ordered the soldier to give 
the first porter 200 blows and a like number to the second. The Sultan 
was attracted by their cries and demanded an explanation. When he had 
heard the fisherman’s story the Sultan asked him what he wished. ‘One 
thousand dollars [sic],’’ said he. ‘‘Go to my treasurer,’’ said the Sultan; 
“he will give you that sum; you are an excellent fisher and have a great deal 


’ 


2 


of good sense.’ ? 


The tale of the fox and the fish occurs again in a Russian story which 
give because it is rather amusing. 


— 


25. Russian. 

A peasant was walking along one day when he saw a fox and a pike caught 
in each other’s mouths. ‘‘What a fine comedy!”’ said he, and went to the 
saloon to order schnapps. ‘‘What have you got there?’’ asked the Jew. 
“T found it on the grass,” said the man. Take it to the lord,” said the 
Jew, ‘and I’ll have half of what he gives you.’’ ‘‘Fair enough,” said the 
peasant, and they went away to the gentleman’s house. ‘What will you 
give me for this?’’ asked the peasant. ‘‘I’ll give you a span of oxen,” 
said the lord. ‘I don’t want it,”’ said he; ‘give me a hundred blows.” 
“Very well,” said the gentleman. “But fifty belong to the Jew; give him 
his first.” The lord’s servants did so. “I will even give him the other 


“é 


1 F, Sacchetti, Novelle, Milano, 1805, novella 195. 

2 B. Meissner, Neuarabische Geschichten aus Tanger in Mitt. des Seminars fiir Orient. 
Sprachen, VIII, 76, iv—Compare the following stories: Nouveaux Contes 2 Rire, Cologne, 
1702, p. 186, ‘‘Le Brochet du Florentin.”” A citizen of Florence caught a fish of great 
size and resolved to present it to the Grand Duke, who took pleasure in such unusual things. 
At the palace one of the guards would not let him pass till he had promised him half of 
what he should receive from the duke. The nobleman admired the fish and ordered the 
man to receive one hundred ducats. The latter refused the money and explained the 
situation, asking for fifty blows for himself and fifty for the guard. ‘‘ No,”’ said the duke; 
‘*you shall have one hundred ducats and the guard one hundred blows.’’—G. P. Hars- 
dérffer, Ars Apophthegmatica, Niirnberg, 1692, I, p. 604, no. 2980, tells the same story, 
adding only that the servant was discharged. 
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fifty,” said the man. ‘Very good,” said the lord. The servants laid on 
fifteen more strokes and almost killed the Jew. When the latter had re- 
ceived an additional twenty five strokes he could endure no more and got 
up and went away. For driving off the Jew the lord gave the peasant a 
yoke of oxen and made him one of his household.? 


A more sophisticated tale, in which the motif has become attached 
to local historical events is found in the story of “‘ Alten-Sattel.”’ 


26. German. 


In the time of Old Fritz there lived a certain peasant whom it grieved 
very much that the crown estate of Alten Sattel was so badly handled by the 
nobleman who held it. One day the peasant saw a pike and a fox who had 
hold of each other. He put them in a sack and took them to Old Fritz in 
Berlin. But at the palace the sentinel would not let him pass, and the two 
of them made such a racket that Old Fritz heard it. ‘‘Let him come up,” 
said he. On hearing this the sentinel changed his tone and said to the 
peasant: ‘‘Surely, you will give me a quarter of what he bestows on you?’’— 
“Surely,” said the man. Now a Jew begged another quarter of him, the 
master of the watch a quarter, and a lackey the last quarter. When the 
man showed Old Fritz the present, the latter said: ‘‘Go to my treasurer and 
get some money.’’—‘‘I don’t want money,” said the man; “give me a 
hundred blows on the back.’’—‘‘ You can have them for all I care,’ said 
Old Fritz, so the Stockmeister led him to the court-yard. At the door stood 
the lackey, wanting his quarter. ‘‘Come along,”’ said the peasant; and so 
with the other three. ‘‘ Now you'll get your hundred,” said the Stockmeist- 
meister. ‘Too bad they are all given away,” said the man; “ twenty-five 
to the sentinel, twenty-five to the Jew, twenty-five to the master of the watch 
and twenty-five to the lackey.’”” These accordingly received their strokes; 
but they made such a great noise that Old Fritz hear it. When the peasant 
had explained the situation, the king was so amused that he offered him 
money a second time. ‘‘Not money,” said the man; “but give me Alten 
Sattel.”—‘‘ Very good,” said Fritz. And the gift was made in writing.” 


B. 3. In the third division we have a number of stories in which 
the giver, as well as the servant, gets strokes. 


27. Spanish. 


A certain marquis gave a great feast on his saint’s day to the persons of 
his court. While the feast was in progress, servants entered, saying that 
a peasant refused to bargain with any one but the marquis for the price 
of a magnificent eel. When the man had been admitted, the marquis 
asked him what price he wanted for his fish. “I don’t want money,” 
said he; ‘‘they would have given me that in the kitchen.’-—‘‘ Do you wish 
some favor at court? Perhaps you have a son whom you wish to get out 
of the army?” The peasant said he was concerned with none of these 

1 Etnografitschni Zbirnik, 1899, VI, p. 141, no. 332. 

3 U. Jahn, Volksmarchen aus Pommern und Riigen, Leipzig, 1891, I, p. 145. The same 
story has been attached to Wallenstein. Cf. U. Niederhéffer, Mecklenburgs Volkssagen, 
Leipzig, 1860, III, p. 196 ff. 
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things and that he would give the eel only in return for a hundred blows 
on his buttocks. When the man had received fifty blows he cried halt. 
He then explained that the remaining fifty belonged to the porter of the 
principal gate, for he had forced the peasant to promise him half the reward 
which he should receive for the eel.. The porter received his fifty blows, 
and with such force that he almost died with pain. The peasant, however, 
was invited to the banquet and assigned an allowance of fifty dollars [sic] 
a year as a mark of the marquis’ favor.! 


The gift is again a fish in the wide-spread story of ‘‘ Der Pfarrer von 
Kalenberg.”’ 
28. German. 


In the time of Otto there lived in Vienna a very clever studené. One day 
at the market he saw an exceptionally large fish. The desire to buy it seized 
him, and to that end he borrowed money from the citizen with whom he 
lived. The student took the fish to the king, but the porter would not let 
his pass till he had taken an oath that he would share with him half the 
reward. When the king asked him what recompense he would have, he 
requested a good beating, and gotit. But when Otto understood the reason 
for this request, the porter also got a good beating and the student was 
rewarded with the living of Kalenberg.? 


B. 4. In this group a new element enters the story: the gift consists 
in the ability to make the great man laugh. We shall see later how it 
is attached to the story of the ‘Sad Princess.”’ 


29. Arabian. 


A chief once told his servant: ‘‘Get me some one to make me laugh. If 
he makes me laugh, I will give him a hundred reals, otherwise, a hundred 
blows.”” The servant went out and engaged El’Askalani, saying: ‘‘ You 
will have to accept what I give you,—fifty reals; I shall keep the rest for 
myself.” The story-teller failed to make the sheik laugh and so was 
adjudged a hundred blows. He received fifty of them quietly and then 
cried out: “Let fifty of them go to the servant who let me in; he forced me 
to promise him fifty reals in case I should receive money. Let us divide 
the blows as well.’”’ At this the sheik began to laugh so heartily that he 
almost fell over backwards, and sent El’Askalani away with a reward of 
a hundred reals.® 


B. 5. The fifth type of story also has the element of laughter, but 
in addition tells how the servant shares in the reward. 


1 R. Boira, Libro de los Cuentos, Madrid, 1862, I, p. 296. This is apparently the same 
story as that told by J. G. Saxe, Clever Stories of Many Nations, Boston, 1865, p. 21: 
“The Nobleman, the Fisherman and the Porter: A Legend of Italy.” 

2 F. Bobertag, Narrenbuch, Berlin, 1885, p. 7. See also, F. W. Ebeling, Die Kalen- 
berger, Berlin, 1890, pp. 35 ff.; F. H. von der Hagen, Narrenbuch, Halle, 1811, pp. 271 ff.; 
Ph. Chasles, Etudes sur l’Allemagne ancienne et moderne, Paris, 1854, p.95. These stories 
have apparently been developed from one represented by Bebel, Facetiae, Amstelodami, 
1561, p. 108. 

3 R. Basset, Nouveaux Contes berbéres, Paris, 1897, p. 168, no. 119. 
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30. Arabian. 


There was in Baghdad a story-teller by the name of Ibn el-Magazili. 
This is the story which he tells of himself. One day as I was telling tales, 
I happened to see a eunuch and so told a story about one. Some time had 
passed when this eunuch came to me saying that my tale had pleased the 
Prince of True Believers and that the latter had ordered him to bring me to 
him. “ But I claim half the reward that he will give you,”’ said the eunuch. 
I tried to content him with a sixth or a quarter, but he would not agree. 
When I came before the Kalif, he promised me five hundred dihrams if I 
could make him laugh; if I did not succeed, I should be beaten ten times 
with a filled sack. I told all my stories without getting a smile from the 
prince. ‘I have but one more,’ said I; ‘you have promised me ten blows: 
add ten more thereto.’ When I had received my ten strokes, my neck was 
dislocated, my back bruised, and my ears ringing. Then I cried out: 
‘Master, a Mussulman should keep his word; I have promised half my re- 
ward to the eunuch who introduced me; now let him have his share.’ At 
these words the Kalif fell over backwards with laughing and ordered the 
eunuch to receive his blows. At this the latter protested. ‘That is your 
half,’ said I; ‘you would not be content with a sixth or a fourth.’ Hereupon 
the prince redoubled his laughter and gave us five hundred dihrams to divide 
between us.! 


III. THE STUPID PEASANT. 


In the last two stories of division B under section II we have seen 
the element of the laugh added to the ‘‘strokes shared” motif. The 
stories in this section show how the motif was combined with the tale 
of the stupid peasant who made a bad bargain. In the last section 
we shall see how the “ 
peasant are all combined in one story. 

The first story under this section is a rather good example of what the 
primitive story must have been. 


31. Polish. 


A peasant sold his cow to a dog. [Between this point and the next 
point there is a lack of continuity]. At the king’s palace he promised to 
divide a certain reward with the king’s servants. The reward he asked 
for was a hundred blows with a stick. These he shared with the king’s 


9 


menials.* 


strokes shared,”’ the laugh, and the stupid 


32. Acertain king’s son would not learn at school, so the king turned him 
away with twenty shillings and a penny. For this sum the prince bought 
a hamper containing a magnificent fish. At the court of a great man whither 

1 Mas ‘oudi (Macoudi), Les Prairies d’Or, ed. tr. C. B. de Meynard, Paris, 1874, 
VIII, p. 161; see also, Caussin de Perceval, Grammaire arabe, pp. 159-163; this is the same 
story as that recounted in the Thousand Nights and a Night; cf. Burton, IV, 71; Hammer, 
III, 376; Lane, London, 1865, II, 533; Mardrus, VII, 198; Henning, VIII, 69. 

2 S. Ciszewski in Krakowiacy Monografja Etnograficzna, I, nos. 148, 149, 150. See 
also, Archiv fiir Slavische Philologie, XVII, p. 579. 
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he took his purchase, the porter demanded the head of the fish, as was his 
custom. The boy promised him half the reward instead, for he did not 
wish to mutilate his gift. In the hall the usher claimed the body, for that 
was his custom; but the boy contented him with half the remaining reward. 
After that, the chamberlain claimed the tail of the fish, for that was his 
custom; but the boy promised him what remained of the expected reward, 
and finally gained access to the lord. The latter was pleased with the gift 
and told the boy to ask wisely for some recompense and he would add his 
daughter thereto. The courtiers counselled some one thing, some another. 
The boy replied that he had to share with the porter, the usher, and the 
chamberlain, so he requested twelve buffets. Of these, six were to go to 
the porter, three to the usher and three to the chamberlain. The lord 
granted this request and gave the boy his daughter and his kingdom.! 


33. Italian. 


A widow had three sons. One of them slept all the time and angered his 
brothers by his laziness. They married him off, but then it was worse, 
so they turned him out together with his wife. One day the lazy fellow 
caught a fine fish. ‘‘Sell it,’’ said his wife. ‘‘No, I shall take it to the 
king,”’ said he. At the palace the first porter would not let him pass till 
he had promised him half the reward.: Toa second porter he had to promise 
a quarter, and to a third a half of what remained. The king was much 
pleased with the fish and asked the queen what he should give the man 
who brought it. ‘Give him a hundred scudi,” said the queen. ‘‘No,”’ 
said Angiolino, give me a hundred birches instead.’ This was agreed upon. 
But when they prepared to give him the blows he cried out: “‘ Bring the first 
porter, for half of the reward goes to him. Likewise the second gets twenty- 
five blows and the third twelve. Still twelve birches remain for me unless 
I can get some one to buy them.”” Then Angiolino asked a shopkeeper: 
“How much are birches?”’ ‘“‘ Twelve pauls,”’ said the latter. ‘‘I have some 
from the king that I will sell for three pauls,” said Angiolino. So the shop- 
keeper paid him three pauls apiece for the remaining twelve birches, and 
Angiolino and his family had a feast.? 


IV. THE STUPID PEASANT AND THE SAD PRINCESS. 


In the last section of the division of our matter, the ‘‘strokes shared” 
motif reaches the culmination of its development and application. 
We find it present in a type of story which is itself an amalgamation 
of two distinct types, namely, the account of a stupid yokel’s misad- 
ventures and the story of the princess who could not or would not 
laugh. 

1 S. Herrtage, Gesta Romanorum, EETS es 33, London, 1879, p. 413, no. XC. 

2 V. Imbriani, La Novellaja Fiorentina, Livorno, 1877, p. 581, no. xlvi. See also G. 
Nerucci, Sessanta Novelle Popolari Montalesi, Firenze, 1880, p. 233, no. xxvi; M. Monnier, 
Les Contes populaires en Italie, Paris, 1880, p. 236. 
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34. Russian. 


Once upon a time a peasant succeeded in making a sad princess laugh. 
He asked three hundred blows as a reward for so doing and divided two 
thirds of them between the servants. The last third he sold to a Jew.! 


35. German. 


“Der Einfaltige Bauer und die Traurige Prinzessin.’’ A certain peasant 
was so poor that he had not enough hay for both cow and ass during the 
winter that was approaching. ‘“‘ That is very simple,” said the Jew. ‘Send 
the ass to town during the winter when there is nothing to do and put him 
to study at school.’’ ‘That is a fine scheme,’ thought the peasant, so he 
took the ass to town, leaving him there with the parting advice to study 
well. When spring had come he returned to town and inquired of a passer- 
by where it was that the asses studied. The latter, thinking he referred 
to people of high degree, directed him to the judge. The peasant took the 
judge to be his ass and secured a thaler for the hay which he had fed him 
before he had become so changed through study. When the peasant told 
this to the Jew, the latter told him that if he would send the cow to study 
he would make more money; he even gave him a powder for the cow, so 
that she could study without leaving her stall. At the end of two weeks 
the cow was dead,—from over-study. The peasant thought that the flesh 
of a learned cow would bring a high price, so he took it to the town, hawking 
it in the streets. A dog came up to him crying: ‘‘Wuff! Wuff!’’ ‘All 
right,”’ said the peasant, ‘‘ You can have it ‘on Buff,’ but you must pay me 
in a year.”’ At the end of this time the dog still cried ‘‘ Wuff! Wuff”’ so 
the man put him in a sack and took him to the judge. When the latter 
understood the matter, he advised the peasant to go to the king and make 
the princess laugh. The man did not know just how to act at the palace. 
He knew he ought to give the king a very high title, so when he saw a woman 
leaning from a window he called out: ‘‘O hochgelobte Himmelskénigin, 
is not Jesus Christ at home?” “‘ Yes,’’ said she, ‘“‘the king and his daughter 
are at home.’’ When the peasant came before the king he recounted his 
adventures and let the dog out of the sack, causing the princess to laugh 
heartily. But since she was already married, the king offered him her 
weight in money as a reward for having made her laugh. ‘I don’t want 
that,”’ said the peasant; ‘‘I would rather have twenty-five Stockpriigel.”’ 
“You can have them,” said the king. ‘I shall sell them,” said the man. 
To a Jew he sold twenty-five hard-wood staves for a hundred Gulden. 
The Jew went to the king and told him of the purchase. ‘‘They are worth 
it,’ said the king. The executioner came in and began to measure out 
thestaves. ‘‘ Not such,” said the Jew; ‘“hard-wood! hard-wood!” ‘‘Aren’t 
they hard enough?”’ asked the executioner, and struck harder.’ 


36. Danish. 


““Téssen:’’ A woman had a very stupid son. One day he begged her 
to let him take the newly-churned butter to town. With great misgiving 


1 Etnografitschni Zbirnik, III, Pt. 2, p. 145, no. 7. 
2 A. Dorler in Zeitschrift des Vereins fiir Volkskunde, XVI, p. 281. 
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she allowed him to take a piece. On his way the lad came to a great stone 
(Sten); he thought it might be the town (Stad) and asked if it wanted to buy 
any butter. ‘‘It’s good butter,”’ said he; “‘I’ll gladly let you taste it, and he 
smeared some butter on the stone.’’ The sun soon melted it, and the lad 
thought that the Sten, which he took to be the Stad, had eaten the butter. 
“You can have it all and let the payment go till tomorrow,” said he. At 
home he told his mother that he had sold the butter to the Stad. The 
next day he went to the stone to get his money, but it hadn’t a word to say. 
At this the lad became angry and began to wrestle with the stone. He 
tugged so much that at last he overturned it; underneath the stone there 
was a bright iron pot full of money. . . . Shortly after this the woman 
butchered, and the lad took the meat to town. In the street the dogs 
barked at him. He thought they wanted to buy the meat, so he gave it to 
them, saying that he would come the next day for the money. On the 
following day, when he got nothing but barks from the dogs, he seized one 
which he deemed to be the most important and went off to complain of him 
to the king. It happened that the king had a very pretty daughter whose 
hand he had promised to whoever could make her laugh. When the boy 
came up to the palace the sentinel would not let him pass till he had promised 
him half of what the king should adjudge him for the meat. To a second 
guard he had to promise a quarter and the remaining quarter to a third. 
“‘How can I help you get money for the meat you have sold to the dogs?” 
asked the king. ‘‘ You should punish the dog,”’ said the boy, taking it out 
of the sack and shaking it roughly. The king’s daughter had heard all and 
now burst out laughing. ‘‘Now you can have enough for your meat,” 
said the king; ‘‘you can have my daughter.” ‘I don’t want her,”’ said the 
boy. ‘‘I’m just as pleased,” said the king. ‘‘ You can have a good sum 
of money instead.” ‘‘I do not want money, ’’said thelad. ‘‘ What will you 
then?” “Sixty blows with a cudgel,”’ said he. ‘‘ You can have them and 
welcome,” said the king. ‘‘Hey! wait! the guards shall have them; one 
half to the first and a quarter apiece to the other two, for I promised to 
share with them the payment I should receive for the meat.” So the soldiers 
got the strokes. ‘‘You are not so stupid as you appear,” said the king. 
“Will you not have my daughter now?"’ “Yes, indeed, for now the soldiers 
cannot ask for more than they have received.”’ So the lad married the 
king’s daughter and lived happily from that day on.? 

” 


37. The wide-spread story of “Der Gute Handel,” as told by 


Grimm, is the last of our illustrations. 


A peasant sold a cow at market for seven Thalers. On his way home the 
frogs cried: ‘‘Ak! Ak! Ak!’ There are only seven, said the farmer, and 
took out his money to count it. Still the frogs cried ‘‘Ak! Ak! Ak!" At 
this the man grew angry and threw his money into the pond, saying: 
“‘There! count it for yourselves.’”’ He waited a long time, but the frogs 
did not return the money. . . . Another time the man had butchered meat 
to sell. At the gate of the town a pack of dogs met him and cried: “‘ Was! 
Was! Was!"’ The farmer recognized the largest dog as one belonging to a 


’ 


1 S. Grundtvig, Gamle Danske Minder, p. 206, no. 318. 
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butcher and gave him the meat, saying: ‘‘ You must bring me the money 
in three days.’”” When, at the end of three days the dogs had not brought 
the money, the peasant went to the butcher to protest, but was driven 
away with blows. Then he went to the king and made his complaint. On 
hearing it the princess laughed heartily. ‘‘I cannot make reparation,” 
said the king, but you may have my daughter, for I have promised her in 
marriage to the man who could make her laugh. ‘I don’t want her,” 
said the peasant; ‘‘I have a wife at home already, and that seems too much.” 
At this the king was angry. ‘‘ Well, come again in three days and you will 
get five hundred well paid out.’’ Outside the door a soldier intercepted the 
peasant and persuaded him to give him two hundred. A Jew, who over- 
heard the conversation, persuaded the farmer to take the equivalent of 
three hundred in bad groschen. On the appointed day the peasant made his 
appearance and the king’s servants were about to pay him in blows. ‘‘ No,” 
said the man, ‘‘two hundred belong to the soldier and three hundred to the 
Jew.”’ The former took his share quietly, but the latter swore vengeance. 
The king was amused at the incident and gave the man leave to fill his pocket 
with gold. The Jew followed him to the tavern and heard him use language 
disrespectful to the king and so reported it to his majesty. The latter sent 
for the peasant through the Jew. ‘‘I haven’t a proper coat,’’ said the man. 
“T’ll lend you mine,” said the Jew, anxious to bring him before the king. 
When they were both in his majesty’s presence the king asked the man if 
the Jew’s accusation was correct. ‘‘ You can’t believe these Jews,’’ said 
the peasant. ‘‘Why! he would even swear that the coat I have on is his.” 
“So it is,’’ said the Jew. ‘‘The Jew has deceived one of us,’’ said the king, 
and paid him again in hard Thaler. But the peasant went home rejoicing 
in his coat and his money.! 

In considering the thirty-seven stories given above we have seen 
the genesis of “‘strokes shared”’ through the amalgamation into one 
story (no. 1) in the minds and on the tongues of the folk of various 
separate stories, each of which presented one or more elements thereof 
(nos. 2-7). Later we saw how this motif was used, imperfectly at 
first (nos. 8-17), and then in its ideal form (nos. 1, 18-30). After 
this stage it ceased to be only a simple folk-tale, and was applied in 





1 J. Grimm, Kinder u. Hausmarchen, no. 7. See also, C. Lemke, Volkstiimliches in 
Ostpreuszen, Mohrungen, 1887, p. 251; F. S. Kraus, Sagen u. Méarchen der Sidslaven, 
Leipzig, 1883, I, p. 245, no. 52; P. O. Backstrém, Svenska Volksbicker, Stockholm, 1845, 
p. 78, no. 30; Cesky Lid, Praha, 1895, IV, p. 513 ff. In their Anmerkungen zu den Kinder u. 
Hausméarchen, Leipzig, 1913, Bolte and Polivka study (pp. 59-67) the various elements 
of ‘‘Der Gute Handel,”’ citing analogues and parallels to the various motifs therein con- 
tained. Ihave made use of many of the references cited by them pertaining to the “strokes 
shared’’ element (pp. 62-65); half of those references I have not been able to consult, and 
I refer the reader to the above-cited pages. Other works which may contain the “‘strokes 
shared"’ story, which are not cited by Bolte and Polivka, and which I have likewise not 
been able to consult are the following: Baraton, Poésies, p. 239; Ben Sedira, Cours de 
Littérature arabe, pp. 32-34, § 348; Dahnhardt, Schwdnke, p. 44; Eyering, Proverbiorum 
Copia, I, p. 527; Katona, Temesvéri Pelbart példdi, 1902, p. 39; Kitab Nozhat el-Djallas, 
p. 23; Lyrum Larum Lyrissimum, no. 184; Roda Roda, p. 249; Rosen, Chrestomathie 
arabe, pp. 33-34; Tréfai, pp. 7 ff. 
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anecdotes about various historical personages (nos. 9, 13, 14, 16,17, 
19, 21, 26, 28). Still later it put forth new shoots of its own (the 
laugh, nos. 29, 30; selling strokes, 33, 35; discomfiture of a Jew, 6, 10, 
15, 25, 26, 35, 37) before combining with other independent motifs 
(nos. 31-37). But two links of the perfect chain of development are 
lacking at the end. These would be supplied if we could find a story 
containing the ‘‘strokes shared,” the “stupid peasant”’ and the ‘‘sad 
princess’’ applied to an historical personage, and if this story then 
were put into artistic literature in the way in which the simple “strokes 
shared”’ motif has been used in Sir Cleges. However, the material 
we have at hand seems to be sufficient for our purpose, namely, to 
illustrate one of the ways in which literature rises and grows. 
UNIVERSITY STATION, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


A BLACKFOOT VERSION OF THE MAGIC FLIGHT.! Once there was a couple 
in the camps. The woman used to go after firewood and would return 
late carrying it on her back. Finally her husband discovered that she was 
accustomed to come back late and thought that he would secretly watch 
her. Next day when the woman went after wood again, the man followed 
just far enough behind to watch. After the woman had reached the place 
where she went to gather wood, she packed up a bundle and went to a 
standing hollow tree. When she reached it she tapped all around on the 
bark. The man was watching all the while. Suddenly a large rattle- 
snake crawled out of the tree and on reaching the ground appeared as a 
nice looking young man. In this guise it became the woman’s lover. When 
the husband saw this he understood why his wife had been so late in re- 
turning. Then he went home unseen and paid no further attention to 
her. The woman came home late as usual but the husband did not tell 
her what he had seen. 

The next morning the man rose early and went to the hollow tree he had 
seen in the woods. When he reached it he gave a few taps as a signal as 
his wife always did and the snake crawled out. When it had come part 
way out, the man took his knife and cut off its head, thus ending the snake’s 
life. The man then went back to camp, but he did not say that he had 
killed the snake. His wife asked him why he had gone out so early. He 
said it was of no importance; he had just gotten up early. 

They then ate their breakfast and the woman went out as usual for wood. 
When she reached the hollow tree and saw that her lover had been killed, 
she wept bitterly for the snake. She returned to the camp at once and her 
husband saw that she had been weeping. He then asked her if she had 
loved this fellow, and she replied, ‘‘ Yes, certainly I do.’’ Her husband 
said, ‘‘Then you shall die with him,”’ and took his knife to cut off her head. 
After he had killed her, he left his camp and all the others left theirs. 

This woman had seven brothers who were away on the warpath and knew 
nothing of these happenings. ‘Their sister’s lodge was still standing when 
they returned. They were tired and hungry when they came to the lodge. 
It was still in the condition the husband had left it, with provisions and 
bedding still inside. The brothers thought their sister and her husband 
had gone away on an errand or for a visit. Suddenly as they were sitting 
there, they heard their sister talking outside the tent. She said, ‘‘I am not 

! This tale was obtained from Walter Mountain Chief in February 1921 by Mr. R. H. 
Knox, then teacher at the Indian school at Heart Butte, Blackfoot Reservation, Mon- 
tana. It differs in several particulars from the versions recorded by Wissler and Duvall: 
Mythology of the Blackfoot Indians (Anthropological Papers, American Museum of Natural 
History II, 1908, 68-70.) A practically identical version is given by J. P. B. De Josselin 
de Jong: Blackfoot Texts From the Southern Piegans, etc. (Verhanderlingen der Kon- 
inklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen te Amsterdam, Afdeeling Letterkunde, n. r., 


XIV, no. 4, 1914, 32-37.)—Leslie Spier. 
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alive now; I have been killed. Help yourselves to the dried bear meat; 
feed yourselves. Brothers, there is one thing I ask of you; do not watch 
me to see what I am doing, because I do not look as nice as I used to.” 
These boys did not know of the troubles of their sister. 

One day when she was scraping hides outside the tipi, the youngest of 
the seven brothers told another that he would peep through a hole and 
see how their sister looked. He peeped through the hole and saw her head 
flopping about the hide as it worked onit. ‘‘Oh, come and see for yourselves 
how horrible our sister looks,’’he said to his brothers. So they looked and 
were all frightened. 

One day the seven brothers went hunting and when they had gone some 
distance, they sent their youngest brother back. His name was Breast- 
Chief. He went back alone. He was a sort of medicine man himself; 
when he neared the camp he turned himself into a small black bug. Then 
he went to the lodge and crawled in. There he saw his sister working on an 
elk hide. She was painting seven heads of hair on this hide and was talking 
to herself, saying, ‘‘The eldest boy’s head will be here, the second eldest 
will be here, the third will be here’’-—and so on till she came to Breast- 
Chief. When she came to him she said, ‘‘ Breast-Chief’s head will be right 
here on this spot.’’ All the while Breast-Chief was watching and listening 
to every word his sister said. Then he disappeared. Then his sister said, 
“‘Oh, you silly bug. After you heard everything I said, you left. I am 
pretty sure you are Breast-Chief, Bug.” 

When he was out of sight he changed to a man again. At this time he 
met his brothers returning with deer meat. He said to them, “ Brothers, 
our sister is making a robe of elk hide. She will kill all of us; then she will 
scalp us and put our scalps on the robe she is making.’”’ He then told them 
of what he had seen her doing and what she had said. They all said, ‘Let 
us fool our sister. Let us tell her that we have gotten a huge quantity of 
deer meat and left it packed up far away on the last ridge from camp.” 
When they returned to camp they told her this story. 

The sister went after the meat and as soon as she had gone, they all ran 
away. They were already a long way off when she returned. She knew 
then that they had run away. Breast-Chief was in disguise at the lodge 
unseen by her. He heard his sister saying as she came into the lodge, 
““Oh, my, I miss those boys. I did not think that they would save their 
lives. Breast-Chief is the one I want to kill most.’’ When he heard this, 
he followed his brothers and told them what his sister had said. 

Before the boys had made their escape they had taken their sister’s 
paint, hide scraper, porcupine quills, and her awl. The woman looked for 
the boys, finally found their trail and followed them. She overtook them 
in a short time. The boys were frightened. Their sister said, ‘‘Ha, ha, 
you boys. Who will save your lives now? I shall kill everyone of you.’ 
One of the boys had the paint which he spilled on the ground. When the 
woman reached the spilled paint, she said, ‘‘ Well, they stole my paint and 
I must gather it again.’’ It took her a long time to gather it. 

Meanwhile the boys had run on again and had gotten a long way off. 
Then she started after them and overtook them-in a short time. She said 


’ 
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to them, ‘‘ There is no hope that you will save your lives: I shall kill everyone 
of you.””. The boy who had the scraper threw it back to his sister, saying, 
‘Here is your scraper, sister.” The woman saw where it dropped, but she 
had a hard time to find it. By this time the boys were a long way off again. 
Then the woman started after her brothers. In a little while she overtook 
them. The boy who had her awl threw it back to her, saying, ‘‘ Here, sister, 
is your awl.”’ She stopped to pick it up but had a task to find it, and by 
that time the boys were far off again. She then started to pursue them and 
overtook them again, saying, “‘ Now, brothers, I shall kill everyone of you.” 
One of the boys had her quills which he scattered all over the ground. 
When the woman saw them scattered about, she was very angry and began 
to pick them up. When she had finished gathering them, she started after 
her brothers again. They were now far away as there had been many quills 
and it had taken a long time to gather them, but at last she overtook them. 

One of the boys said to his brothers, ‘‘I will tell you now, Brothers. Let 
The eldest said, “All right; 
One of the boys said, ‘‘ Let us turn ourselves into water.” 


us try to save our lives before she comes.” 
what shall we do?” 
But the others did not agree to this. They all said, ‘If we turn into water, 
people will drink us up.’’ Then the second brother said, ‘‘ It would be better 
to turn ourselves into trees.”’ But the others did not think so, for they 
said the people would chop them down. The third said, ‘‘Let us turn into 
grass,’’ but the others did not like that, for they said people would burn 
them up. The fourth said, ‘It would be better to turn into rocks,’’ but 
the others said, ‘‘ No, the people will gather us and heat us to use in their 
sweat houses; the women will also break us to make scrapers out of us.” 
The fifth said, ‘‘Let us turn into animals of some sort. We can then live, 
eat, walk, and see.”” The others objected, ‘‘No, the Indians will kill and 
eat us.’’ The sixth said, ‘‘Let us turn into birds of some sort. Then we 
can fly about.’’ The others said, ‘‘ No, the Indians will kill us just the same.” 
The seventh said, ‘‘I have the best idea. Let us leave the earth completely. 
We will go up into the sky and remain there for the rest of our lives; there 
we can show ourselves at night. The people will then see us. Those that 
now see us and those that see us a thousand years from now may die, but 
we shall be seen forever. The people will look up at night and say, ‘Look 
in the sky and see the seven,’ and we shall be talked about forever.’’ When 
he said this, the brothers all liked it. 

Then they said, ‘‘The next thing is, how can we get up to the sky?” 
One of these boys had magic power; he said to his brothers, ‘‘There is no 
doubt that we can get up to the sky; we shall be there in a little while.” 
He took out a plume which he carried and held it up in both hands, telling 
his brothers to look at the plume. When they did so, he told them to close 
their eyes. He blew on the plume and it rose through the air. And as it 
went up, they all went up with it. While they were going up, their sister 
arrived at the place where they had been. She said, ‘It is too bad that 
Breast-Chief saved his life.” 

When the brothers arrived in the sky they sat in separate places as you 
see them now. Breast-Chief, the youngest, sits at the lowest place of the 
seven stars (the Great Dipper). ROBERT H. KNOX 


Usk, WASHINGTON 
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FOLK-TALES OF THE SWAMPY CREE OF NORTHERN MANITOBA.—The 
following tales were collected from pupils in the Indian Boarding School, 
Norway House, Manitoba. 


The Boy and his Sister 


Long ago there was a little boy who had a sister. These two people 
lived alone in a little hut where their father and mother had died. One 
day when this little boy went out, his sister said to him, ‘‘ Don’t shoot at 
a squirrel when it’s near the water.’’ The little boy went out with his bow 
and arrow. While he was walking along, he heard a squirrel chattering 
away. The little boy shot the squirrel but did not kill him. He heard a 
splash in the water and there he saw his arrow. He at once took off his 
clothes and jumped into the water. As he was nearing the arrow, he said, 
“Big fish, big fish, swallow me.”’ All at once a great big fish swallowed him. 
The little boy said to the fish, ‘‘ Don’t bite me, but just swallow me.”” Now 
the girl did not know where her brother was. She was very lonesome. 
One day she thought she would go and fish. She threw the hook into the 
water. The little boy saw the hook and said to the fish, ‘‘Go after that 
thing.’”’ The fish rushed at the hook and was caught. As the woman was 
cutting it open she heard a voice inside say, ‘“‘ Don’t cut me, don’t cut me, 
sister.’’ The girl was so glad that she had found her brother that she fell 
on his neck and kissed him. The boy went home to have his meal. 

After he had had his meal he went out into the bush and the sun burned 
his moose-skin coat. Now this little boy was very angry and he went to 
his sister and asked for some hair. Hesetasnareforthesun. Inthe morn- 
ing the sun did not rise. The sister said, ‘I guess you have done something 
wrong.’ The little boy said, ‘‘I only set a snare in the bush yesterday. I 
will go and see it.’’ The boy went out and saw the sun in his snare. He 
tried to take him off but he was too hot. Then he tried by using insects 
to bite the hair but he could not do it. He even put mice in the hair, but 
it was no use. At last he put a mole in it and the mole bit the hair. The 
sun rose high in the sky. From that time the mole has never been able 





to see because the sun burned his eyes. 

Another time he said to his sister, ‘‘What is that noise?’”’ She said, 
“Don’t go there. That is a bear that killed our father and mother.” 
The little boy, when he heard this, wondered about the death of his father 
and mother. He thought so much about it that he went into the bush to 
see the bear. He came to a place where there were lots of rocks. He 
saw the bear sitting up near his hole. The bear said, “If you cannot break 
that tree with your arrow, you will not be able to kill me.’’ The boy shot 
at the tree and smashed it to pieces. The bear again said, ‘‘If you are not 
The boy shot the 


” 


able to break that stone, you will not be able to kill me. 
rock and smashed it to pieces. The bear was so afraid that he jumped 
into his hole. Just as he was going in, the boy shot the bear and killed him. 
He pulled some hair off the bear and wrapped them in a little birch bark 
and hung them in the lodge. He told his sister not to look at it. The 
next day, the boy and the girl heard shouts in the bush. They ran where 


they heard the noise but they did not see anyone. Again they heard the 
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shouts and they ran into the bush to look for the one that shouted, but saw 
no one. Again they heard some one shout and they ran to the woods but 
the same thing happened. The boy went out to his sister and said, ‘‘ You 
looked at those things too much.”’ And he cried. 


The Four Brothers. 


A long time ago, there lived an old man who had four sons. The father 
and mother were very old and soon died. One of the sons was a very 
small boy; the others were big men. 

The small boy used to keep the wigwam while the three others went out 
hunting. One day he sat inside the wigwam and felt lonely. So he got 
up and walked away to the bush. When he was about to come home he 
heard some people laughing and talking in the wigwam. He was frightened. 
He stayed where he was until he heard them going off again. When he 
came in, he saw the wood cut and the meat cooked and everything just 
neat and tidy. In the afternoon the three men came home and saw things 
put away nicely. One of them asked the boy if he had done this. He 
said, ‘‘Yes.’’ He never said a word to his brothers of what had happened. 
Night came on; they went to sleep. The boy stayed awake all night. 
Then he heard footsteps and laughing and talking. He knew that the same 
women who had been there were coming again. He did not wake his 
brothers. He heard the women outside of their wigwam. The brothers 
woke up and heard them. The women went back to the bush. In the 
morning the brothers were to go out hunting again. They changed their 
brother into a little feather and hung him under the cover of their wigwam. 

The women came again. One was chopping wood, one was cooking meat, 
and one went to get branches for the wigwam. The boy saw all that was 
happening. He heard them say that they were going to kill his brothers. 
He felt very sad. The woman who was cutting wood was very clever. She 
knew anything without looking at it. She said, ‘‘I believe someone is 
looking at us.’’ She saw the feather and said to the others, ‘‘Let us take 
that feather down, and throw it in the fire.” So they took it down and threw 
it into the fire. The feather went up to the cover of the wigwam and did 
not fall into the fire. The women went home. The brothers came in and 
asked their small brother what he had seen. He told them the whole story. 
Then as they were going to bed they dug a hole near the fire. It was like 
a grave. They hid the boy there. The boy cried and cried; he knew he 
would never see his brothers again. About midnight the women came. 
The men went out and had a long fight but were all killed. The boy in 
the hole died. 

The Dancing Birds. 

One day, long, long ago, Whiskey Jack! was walking in the woods when 
he saw a flock of geese and one loon. He got a bag and filled it with moss. 
Then he threw it over his shoulder. When the geese saw him they called 
out to him, ‘‘Whiskey Jack, what are you carrying?’’ Whiskey Jack 
replied, ‘‘These are my songs.’’ The geese then said, ‘‘Come and play for 


1 Wisahke, the culture hero. 
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us, then.’’ He answered, “I never play them for nothing. I only play 
them when someone dances.’’—‘‘ Well, we will dance,”’ said the geese. 
Whiskey Jack started to play while the geese danced around him. Then 
he said, ‘‘Dance with your eyes shut.’’ The geese did what they were 
told, but the loon did not. The loon had one of his eyes open. Suddenly 
he cried, ‘‘ Whiskey Jack is killing us.’"”, Whiskey Jack had got a stick and 
was striking the geese on the head. Whiskey Jack was very angry with the 
loon so he gave him a kick on the back, and from that time the loon has a 
flat back. 


The Robin. 


Once upon a time, there was only one fire in the world and it was kept 
burning by an old man. He lived in a big forest. Now there was a bear 
in that forest who hated the fire very much and he watched his chance to 
get atit. He wouldn’t dare go near it when the old hunter was there. He 
feared his arrows too much for that. All the birds liked the fire because it 
was warm. One day the old man fell ill and couldn’t keep the fire going. 
When the bear saw that the fire was getting low he was glad and trampled 
it down until he thought it was all out. Now there was a little bird up in 
the tree and he saw what was going on and was sorry to see the fire destroyed. 
He flew down to it and saw that there was a spark left in the fireplace. He 
beat his wings so hard that at last, the fire burned up once more. He did 
not notice that his feathers were being burned. He flew away and wherever 
he rested a fire burned up. So there came to be lots of fires; and that’s why 
robin has a red breast. 

J. R. CRESSWELL. 
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